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COL. LAMBERT CADWALADER, 
A SKETCH. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY RAWLE, M.A., LL.D. 


The paternal emigrating ancestor of Lambert Cadwalader 
was his grandfather, John Cadwalader, who, after his ar- 
rival here, joined one of the settlements of his Welsh 
countrymen near Merion, a few miles west of Philadelphia. 
He is said to have been a man of high character and much 
literary culture. His marriage, in 1699, with Martha Jones, 
appears among the records of the Radnor Monthly Meet- 
ing, and the names of those who, according to the custom 
of Friends, subscribed the record as witnesses, eminently 
suggest all that was Welsh in their parentage. 

The father of Mrs. Cadwalader was Doctor Edward Jones, 
an emigrant from Merionethshire. Her mother was the 
daughter of Doctor Thomas Wynne, “ sometime of Caerwys, 
Flintshire, South Wales, chirurgeon,” who, an eminent and 
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successful physician both at his home and in London, came 
over with Penn in the ‘“ Welcome,” was made Speaker of 
the first Provincial Assembly held at Philadelphia, and was, 
Proud tells us, a preacher among the Quakers, a person of 
note and good character, and an author in defence of his sect. 

From Merion, John Cadwalader removed to Philadelphia. 
In July, 1705, he was admitted a freeman of the city; in 
October, 1718, he was elected a member of Common Coun- 
cil, and in 1729, a member of the Provincial Assembly, 
which offices he held until his death in 1734. 

His children were four—three daughters, and one son, 
Thomas Cadwalader. 

The son, who was born in the year 1707, adopted the 
profession of his maternal grandfather. He began his 
medical education at his home, and, what was at that early 
day somewhat unusual, completed it in London. He re- 
turned to Philadelphia, rose to professional eminence, and 
in 1738 married, in Trenton, “after the manner of the people 
called Quakers and according to the good order used among 
them.” His wife was Hannah, daughter of Thomas Lam- 
bert, “late of the county of Burlington, in the western divis- 
ion of New Jersey, deceased,” and the names of Andrew 
Hamilton, John Dagworthy, Thomas Hopkinson, Owen 
Jones, and a score of others are found upon the record as 
relatives or friends of the contracting parties. 

After his marriage, at least for a time, he made Trenton 
his home. He became a large land-owner in and near the 
town, and in 1746 was elected its first chief-burgess after it 
had received its borough charter. In 1750 he offered a 
great part of his land for sale, and returned to Philadelphia. 
There he was chosen a member of the Governor’s Council 
(an office held only by those foremost in the colony), and so 
continued until the fall of the proprietary government in 1776. 

From the beginning of the troubles between the colony 
and the mother country down to the day of his death in 
1779, his patriotism and his devotion to the country of his 
birth were unswerving. Of his liberal education, his pro- 
fessional eminence, his prominence as a citizen both in 
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Trenton and Philadelphia, his energy in starting and foster- 
ing institutions which are to this day among the best in the 
land, his social intimacy with the first men of his time, his 
public spirit, his gentle, courteous manners and his great 
personal coolness and courage, there is much which is both 
matter of history and of tradition. 

Of the seven children of Dr. Thomas Cadwalader, two 
were sons; John, the distinguished general officer of the 
Revolutionary army, and Lambert, the subject of this sketch. 

Lambert Cadwalader was born at Trenton in the year 
1742. Both the brothers received in Philadelphia, after 
their father’s removal there, a fine literary and classical 
education. The first record of the stand which afterwards 
distinguished them is their signature, near that of their 
father, to the Non-Importation Agreement of 1765. Of 
Lambert’s intense feeling upon what was becoming the great 
political question of the time, something may be judged from 
his letter in the following year to his friend, George Morgan, 
afterwards a distinguished officer in our army. 

“T have now,” he wrote, on May 18, 1766, “the pleas- 
ure of communicating to you the joyful news of the repeal 
of the stamp act; news that almost calls back youth to the 
aged, gives health and vigour to the sick and infirm. The 
act to repeal the stamp act received the royal assent on the 
18th March, and a copy was brought here in a vessel from 
Poole. If ever the Americans should fall into paganism, 
place dead men among their gods and worship them, there 
is scarce any one that will have a better chance of being 
enrolled in the number of them than Mr. Pitt. This great 
man, by his abilities, virtues and extraordinary courage, has 
gained a never-dying name. . . . America is again free! 
God bless her; long may she remain so. As to the act 
asserting the right of Parliament to tax the colonies, we 
shall regard it as waste paper. Let us only enjoy liberty 
but half a century longer, and we will defy the power of 
England to enslave us.” 

The country had not to wait so long. Within less than 
eight years, the day on which the Boston Port Bill was to 
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take effect was observed throughout the continent as one of 
fasting, humiliation and prayer, “to implore the Divine in- 
terference to avert the heavy calamity which threatened de- 
struction to their civil rights and the evils of civil war, and,” 
in the same breath, “to give one heart and one mind to the 
people, firmly to oppose every invasion of their liberties.” 

What followed is trite history. Boston’s hope for aid 
and comfort from Pennsylvania was fulfilled. Governor 
Penn declined to convene the Assembly, and the people 
acted without it. The committee to correspond with the 
other counties and provinces led to the convention which 
met at Philadelphia in July, 1774, and this to the Congress 
of Delegates and the Committee of Superintendence and 
Correspondence. To the last, both John and Lambert 
Cadwalader were sent from Philadelphia. The latter was 
also a member of the Provincial Convention which met the 
next January. Both brothers promptly responded to the 
call to arms which rang through the land after the tidings 
of the battle of Lexington. When they reached Philadel- 
phia an indignant meeting resolved “to associate together 
to defend with arms their property, liberty and lives against 
all attempts to deprive them of it,” and military companies 
were forthwith organized. Four of them were called “‘ The 
Greens,” and of one of them Lambert Cadwalader was chosen 
captain. 

Before going into actual service, he was still actively 
employed in public civil duties. His name is seen as 
one of the commissioners on the bills of credit authorized 
by the Provincial Assembly. He was re-elected to the 
Committee of Correspondence. And later in the year the 
war began in earnest. 

The Congress of Deputies called on Pennsylvania for 
four battalions. The Committee of Safety at once selected 
the officers, and Cadwalader’s name headed the list of those 
sent in on the 3d of January, 1776, for lieutenant-colonelcies. 
The appointment was promptly confirmed, and he was at- 
tached to the battalion commanded by Colonel Shee. The 
other Pennsylvania battalion which served with Shee’s was 
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commanded by Colonel Magaw. There were early difficulties 
as to recruiting, but toward spring the two battalions were 
well filled, well armed and well officered, and constant and 
steady work made their drill and discipline exceptional. 
Graydon, a captain in Shee’s battalion, says, in his striking 
memoirs, with pardonable pride, that in point of all exteriors 
by which military corps were tested, “‘ ours was on a footing 
with the most promising on the continent.” 

It would seem that, whether from hearsay or observation, 
this was known to the commander-in-chief. For in May, 
Washington had left his headquarters at New York on the 
visit to Philadelphia to which Congress summoned him, 
and on his return, expecting, as he wrote to his brother, “a 
bloody summer in New York and Canada,” he sent word 
to Congress on the 10th of June, 1776: “I submit [ie., 
question] the propriety of keeping the two continental bat- 
talions under the command of Colonels Shee and Magaw 
at Philadelphia, when there is the greatest probability of a 
speedy attack upon this place from the King’s troops.” The 
suggestion was at once acted upon by Congress, the battalion 
transported by water to Trenton, thence marched to Eliza- 
bethtown, and again transported by water to New York. On 
the 18th of June General Heath wrote in his diary: “‘ The 
Pennsylvania regiments, commanded by Colonels Shee and 
Magaw, were arriving in the city. They have the appear- 
ance of fine troops.” There they met a somewhat motley 
army, remarkable for “ irregularity, want of discipline, bad 
arms and defective equipment in all respects.” 

Meanwhile, Washington had determined upon the lines 
of defence. “I have been up to view the grounds about 
King’s Bridge,” he wrote to Congress on the 20th of June, 
“and find them to admit of several places well calculated 
for defence, and esteem it a place of the utmost importance. 
I have ordered works to be laid out, and shall direct part 
of the two battalions from Pennsylvania to set about their 
erection immediately. I will add to their number several 
of the militia when they come in, to expedite them with all 
possible dispatch.” 
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In the last days of June, the battalions marched toward 
Kings-bridge, were placed under the command of General 
Mifflin, and encamped on a site where they were at once 
set to work to erect, under the direction of Colonel Rufus 
Putnam as engineer, Fort Washington. Here, for many 
weeks, they worked with the spade, with no great help, 
says Graydon, “to our improvement in tactics, which, 
nevertheless, was assiduously attended to. In the course 
of three weeks our labors had produced immense mounds 
of earth, assuming a pentagonal form, and finally issuing 
in a fort of five bastions.” But it had no ditch, casements, 
well, or barracks, no outwork except an incipient one to 
the north, it required no parallels to approach it, and at 
a short distance back of it there was ground at least as 
high. On the right bank of the Hudson, opposite and 
crowning the Palisades, was soon erected another work, 
at first called Fort Constitution and afterwards Fort Lee, 
and these two, together with a line of sunken hulks and 
chevaux-de-frise, would, it was thought, command the river 
and prevent communication above and below. The heavy 
work, under the sun of a hot, dry summer, and in clouds 
of dust, told heavily, and by August scarce half the troops 
were fit for duty. But those who were so, were very fit. 
“General Mifflin,” writes Heath to Washington, on the 
17th of that month, “has about five hundred men at a 
moment’s notice to aid you in case of need. They were 
the last evening drawn out, when I reviewed them. They 
are of Colonel Shee’s and Magaw’s regiments, and the best 
disciplined of any troops I have yet seen in the army.” 

Within ten days they were sent for in haste. Washington 
was fighting the battle of Long Island, which was not going 
well. An urgent messenger commanded the immediate 
march of Shee’s and Magaw’s regiments to New York. 
When they reached there in the afternoon, the battle had been 
lost and the firing had ceased. Early in the morning of Wed- 
nesday, the 28th, Mifflin crossed the East River and reached 
the camp. “He brought with him,” says Irving, ‘“ Shee’s 
prime Philadelphia regiment and Magaw’s Pennsylvania 
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regiment; both well disciplined and efficient, and accus- 
tomed to act together. They were so much reduced in 
numbers, however, by sickness, that they did not amount 
in the whole to more than eight hundred men.” With them 
came Glover’s Massachusetts regiment,—Marblehead fisher- 
men and sailors, mostly. Cheers went up as the detachment 
briskly marched along the line and was posted on the left 
of the Brooklyn intrenchments extending to the Wallabout. 

A dismal day and night followed, with a drizzling rain, 
no shelter, fire nor cooked food. All that sleepless night 
Washington and Mifflin went the rounds, for the enemy 
had at evening encamped in front of our works, and in the 
night broke ground within a few hundred yards of them. 
By dawn on Thursday, Washington saw the intention to 
force his lines by regular approaches, and then, confiding 
only in Mifflin, issued through him two orders for water 
transportation. 

Later in the day, all having been arranged for the retreat, 
a council of war was called, and Mifflin, as had been ar- 
ranged, proposed it. Though ignorant of what had been 
already done, it was unanimously approved, and Mifflin 
claimed from Washington his promise that if a retreat 
should be agreed upon he should command the rear, and 
if an attack, the van. All day there had been incessant 
skirmishing, and when night came the regiments were, to 
their amazement, still kept under arms. Worn out and 
dispirited, their arms wellnigh useless from rain, many 
hurriedly made nuncupative wills while they awaited the 
word of command. Mifflin’s men were to remain at the lines 
to cover the retreat. By eight o’clock the embarkation 
commenced, Glover’s regiment manning the boats. The 
rawest troops were sent off first, and all night Washington 
watched the embarkation. Some time before dawn, in his 
anxiety he sent to hasten all the troops that were on the 
march, The aid blundered, and gave the order to Mifflin 
also. Pickets and sentinels were hastily called in, and down 
came the covering party towards the ferry. ‘ Great God, 
General Mifflin,” cried Washington, “I am afraid you have 
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ruined us by so unseasonably withdrawing the troops from 
the lines!” “I did it by your order!” he retorted. The 
mistake was soon seen, and the command hastily resought 
the lines which had been left uncovered for nearly an hour. 
“The order to resume their posts,” says Bancroft, “was a 
trying test of young soldiers; the regiments wheeled about 
with precision, and recovered their former station before 
the enemy perceived that it had been relinquished.” Nearer 
dawn, a heavy sea-fog rolled in, shrouding the British camp. 
At last all but the covering party and Washington himself 
had embarked. He was the last of all to leave. The fog 
lifted and the enemy rushed in, but the retreat had been 
effected. This was on the morning of Friday. 

Next day, Mifflin’s detachment marched beyond Kings- 
bridge towards the Sound. While here, Colonel Shee went 
home on leave of absence and did not return. The Third 
Battalion, originally enlisted for a single year, in October 
re-enlisted for the war, and was called the “ Fourth Regi- 
ment of Foot in the Army of the United States,” and Cad- - 
walader, who had been in command since Shee had left, 
was, on the 25th of October, commissioned its colonel. 

Before this, the battalion had been marched to its old 
ground at Fort Washington, upon which deep interest was 
now beginning to centre. Early in the erection of the 
works which were to command the river,—as far back as 
the 12th of July and while Fort Lee was still incomplete,— 
two English ships of war, the “ Phoenix” and the “ Rose,” 
had, with their tenders, run up the river with a fair wind 
and tide, passed the forts with an exchange of fire and 
anchored in Tappan Bay. Here they lay until the 18th of 
the next month, when, after a gallant attack upon them by 
fireships, they ran down the river, passed the batteries 
without material harm, pushed through the obstructions 
where the passage was still open, and joined the fleet below. 
Again upon the 9th of October, three ships with their 
tenders stood up the Hudson, received a brisk fire from 
both Forts Lee and Washington, and passed beyond in 
safety. The mortification was great. At once Congress 
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instructed Washington, “by every art and at whatever 
expense,” so to obstruct the river as to prevent the regress 
of these vessels or their receiving succour from below. Then 
came a council of war on the 16th. There was much 
discussion,—it was conceded that the works had proved 
insufficient,—it was thought impossible to prevent com- 
munication being cut off, of which the result must either 
be to fight at all disadvantages, or to surrender at discretion, 
—but the order of Congress seemed imperative, and it was 
agreed that Fort Washington should be retained as long as 
possible. Accordingly, Washington’s solemn instructions 
to Magaw were to defend it to the last extremity. 

Eleven days after, two frigates moved up from below 
toward the fort, while Lord Percy’s troops appeared on 
Harlem Plains, and all opened fire. But the ships were 
driven back by the guns from both shores, and the troops 
by the garrison at Fort Washington. The belief of Greene 
and Lee and Putnam in the strength of the works increased, 
and the former, at Putnam’s earnest request, strengthened 
the garrison, at first by a few hundred men, and a few days 
after by the Maryland rifle regiment. But from the first 
Washington had not been deceived either as to the possi- 
bility of the forts successfully commanding the river, or of 
their own defence from an attack properly conducted. And 
he was now, from Howe’s movements, sure that the latter 
was intended. As it was Congress who had ordered Fort 
Washington to be held, so to Congress he wrote on the 6th 
of November, his belief that “‘the enemy would bend their 
force against Fort Washington and invest it immediately.” 
Almost as he wrote, three vessels—a frigate and two trans- 
ports—passed the obstructions with supplies for Howe’s 
army above. And then, on the 8th, Washington wrote to 
Greene the well-known letter: ‘The passage of the three 
vessels up the North river is so plain a proof of the inefli- 
ciency of all the obstructions thrown into it, that it will 
fully justify a change in the disposition. If you cannot 
prevent vessels from passing up, and the enemy are possessed 
of the surrounding country, what valuable purpose can it 
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answer to attempt to hold a post from which the expected 
benefit cannot be had? Iam, therefore, inclined to think 
that it will not be prudent to hazard the men and stores at 
Mount Washington, but as you are on the spot, I leave it 
to you to give such orders as to vacating Mount Washington 
as you may judge best, and so far revoking the order given 
to Colonel Magaw to defend it to the last.” 

Greene drew from this letter an option which its writer 
never intended, and when Washington, after his visit to the 
Highlands, returned on the 13th to Fort Lee, he found, to 
his surprise and grief, that Fort Washington, instead of 
being evacuated, had been reinforced. And then it was too 
late. Two nights after, thirty gunboats passed undiscovered 
up the Spuyten Duyvel Creek, and on the 15th, Howe sum- 
moned the garrison to surrender, with a threat of no 
quarter in case of refusal. Magaw may have been deficient 
in judgment (for he had, before this, assured Greene that 
the fort could stand a siege till December), but he was not 
in bravery, and retorted that he would defend his post to 
the very last extremity. He had about three thousand 
men, of whom the fort itself would hold less than a third, 
and the whole line of defence extended from south to north 
about two miles and a half. The heights to the north were 
to be defended by the Maryland regiment. Magaw was at 
the fort, with a small reserve, and the lines to the south 
were intrusted to Cadwalader with the two Pennsylvania 
regiments. These numbered together less than eight hun- 
dred men. 

Howe had planned four separate and simultaneous 
attacks,—on the north, and the main one, by Knyphausen 
and the Hessians, who, though nearest the fort, were sep- 
arated by rough and wooded ground,—the second, by four 
battalions under General Matthew, who was to cross the 
Harlem River in flat-boats and land on the right of the fort, 
—the third, intended as a feint, by Colonel Sterling with 
the Forty-second Highlanders, who were also to cross the 
Harlem and land to the left of the lines, and the fourth, by 
Percy and his English and Hessian troops, on the south. 
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“Howe,” writes Graydon, “must have had a perfect 
knowledge of the ground we occupied. This he might 
have acquired from hundreds in New York, but he might 
have been more thoroughly informed of everything desirable 
to be known from one Dement, an officer of Magaw’s bat- 
talion, who was intelligent in points of duty, and deserted 
to the enemy about a week before the assault.” Save an 
intimation to this effect in one or two of the German ac- 
counts, this has passed unnoticed by history; but Mr. de 
Lancey’s recent research has shown that the traitor who 
deserted on the 2d of November had furnished Perey with 
plans of the fort and full information as to the numbers 
and disposition of the garrison. 

About noon of the 16th the attack was made. Knyp- 
hausen had hard work. The fight on the wooded heights 
was severe, and again and again he was driven back. 
Meanwhile, Matthew crossed the river, landed in safety, 
climbed the hill, stormed the battery, drove back our troops 
to the fort, and tried to cut off Cadwalader, who was be- 
tween himself and Percy. Percy’s attack was made with 
two brigades, and their numbers drove in an advance post 
defended by but twenty men. Cadwalader held him in 
check for an hour and a half, though greatly outnumbered. 
Both sides were fighting under the eyes of their respective 
commanders-in-chief, for Howe was himself present with 
Percy’s troops, and Washington watched the fight from the 
opposite side of the Hudson. “ Nothing encouraged him 
more,” says Irving, “than the gallant style in which Cad- 
walader, with an inferior force, maintained his position.” 
“It gave me great hopes,” he wrote to Congress that night, 
“the enemy was entirely repulsed.” But, meanwhile, Howe 
ordered Sterling with the Highlanders, supported by two 
battalions of the second brigade, to land in rear of Cad- 
walader’s lines and convert his feint into a real attack. 
Accordingly he crossed the Harlem and, as he was seen to 
approach, Magaw from near the fort, and Cadwalader from 
below, each detached about a hundred and fifty men,—all 
that could be spared in the unequal contest. Magaw’s 
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detachment did not arrive in time, and Cadwalader’s under 
Captain Lennox, had, unassisted, to oppose the landing. 
The fight was severe at the water’s edge, but the High- 
landers, though near a hundred men were killed and 
wounded in their boats, made good their landing, and 
fought their way to the top of the hill. When their guns 
were heard by Percy, he again attacked. Sterling, seeing 
the enclosed bastions of the line now entirely undefended, 
hesitated. Cadwalader took advantage of the delay, and 
retired toward the fort with the main body of his command, 
Percy following closely his retreat. He made his way back, 
but found the fort crowded with men, for Knyphausen had 
just won his fight and reached it from the north, driving back 
the defenders. As they still poured in, Magaw and Cadwala- 
der in vain tried torally them. The crowd and confusion in 
so cramped a space defied discipline, and just then Knyp- 
hausen sent in a summons to surrender. Half an hour’s 
grace was all that was accorded. During it, a daring 
messenger brought word from Washington that if they 
could but hold out till night, he would then try to bring 
them off; but it was too late, and soon “the sight of the 
American flag hauled down and the British flag waving in 
its place, told Washington of the surrender.” 

The loss in killed and wounded was surprisingly small, 
but the prisoners numbered nearly three thousand, half of 
whom were good soldiers. The reverse was the worst 
which had yet befallen the cause. ‘“ And,” as Washington 
wrote to his brother, “what adds to my mortification is 
that this post, after the last ships went past it, was held 
contrary to my wishes and opinion, as I conceived it to be 
a hazardous one,” and if, as some have thought, it is still 
one of the unsettled problems of history whether the fort 
should have been abandoned or defended, this is chiefly 
owing to the magnanimity of the commander-in-chief, who, 
in Bancroft’s language, “took the teachings of adversity 
without imbibing its bitterness, and never excused himself 
before the world by throwing the blame on another.” 

The captured garrison was marched off to New York, 
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where Cadwalader at once received a return of a great 
kindness which his father, the doctor, had shown to General 
Prescott when a prisoner in Philadelphia, by being released 
without parole and sent home. He considered himself, how- 
ever, under the honorary obligation to procure the release 
of some other officer of equal rank before again taking up 
arms, and this was for long a source of great trouble to 
him. There were those who, without knowing the exact 
facts, thought that no such obligation existed. It was 
natural that the English should think he could not serve, 
but officers of high rank whom he consulted on our side 
agreed in this, and finally the matter was laid before the 
commander-in-chief, who gave him authority to request 
General Prescott to name some officer of equal rank with 
whom he could be exchanged. But then came the general 
order issued in retaliation for the treatment of General 
Lee by the enemy, that no field-officer be released at all. 
Of course, its result was that he was forced to remain 
inactive, and finally, in January, 1779, unable to get into 
service, and unwilling to stand in the way of others’ pro- 
motion, he resigned his commission. 


In the familiar political conflict which followed the Penn- 
sylvania Constitution of 1776, Cadwalader took a prominent 
part. Some of its crudities excite surprise at this day, and 
although he, and those who thought and acted with him 
were then unable to obtain the alterations they worked for, 
yet the soundness of their judgment was shown by the 
short life of the system. 

In 1784 he was elected a Deputy to the Continental 
Congress and took his seat in January, 1785. He served 
through that and the two succeeding Congresses, speaking 
little but working efficiently. Among other committees he 
was one of the Grand Committee to which was referred the 
report of the Annapolis Commission, recommending the 
calling of the Federal Convention, the result of whose de- 
liberations is the present Constitution of the United States. 

Upon the adoption of this Constitution, Cadwalader was 
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again elected as a Representative from New Jersey, and on 
the 4th of March, 1789, took his seat in the First Congress. 
He again served in the Third Congress until March, 1795, 
when he retired finally from public life. 

In March, 1776, he had purchased what was probably 
(though the state of the records leaves the identity some- 
what uncertain) a portion of the fine estate near Trenton 
which had formerly belonged to his father, and which the 
latter had sold on returning to Philadelphia. He called it 
“ Greenwood,” and here, after he left the army, he resided, 
dispensing largely the hospitality of the times,—a virtue 
which he both inherited and transmitted,—and where one 
of his chiefest pleasures was to receive the repeated visits 
of Washington. 

As to his personal characteristics, it was said by a con- 
temporary, “‘To the good breeding, courtesy and elegance 
of the gentleman he united the advantages of early edu- 
cation and the acquisition of an enlarged and cultivated 
understanding, regulated by classical taste and improved 
by habits of general reading. Few were so happily gifted 
with the power of pleasing and the disposition to be 
pleased ; few have enjoyed in an equal share the friendship, 
respect, and affection of all around them.” 

Further of his domestic life it need only be said that in 
1793, he married Mary, daughter of Archibald McCall, of 
Philadelphia. He died on the 13th of September, 1823, at 
his home of Greenwood, and was buried in the Old Friends’ 
burying-ground at Trenton. He had but two children, of 
whom one died young. The other survived him,—the late 
Thomas Cadwalader,—who through a long and singularly 
happy life equally enjoyed the friendship, respect, and af- 
fection of all around him, and in the fulness of time, 
surrounded by “that which should accompany old age, as 
honor, love, obedience, troops of friends,” died on the 16th 
of October, 1873, at the place which was his father’s, and 
was buried by his side. 
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EARLY PRINTING IN THE MIDDLE COLONIES. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, DECEMBER 11, 1885, TO COMMEMORATE THE 
Two HuNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INTRO- 
DUCTION OF PRINTING INTO THE MIDDLE 
CoLONIES OF NorRTH AMERICA. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE HisToORICAL Socrety oF 
PENNSYLVANIA, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

Francis Bacon, treating of History in his immortal “ De 
Augmentis,” compares antiquities, or remnants of histories, 
to the spars of a shipwreck, when, though the memory 
of things be decayed and almost lost, yet industrious and 
sagacious persons, by a certain pertinacious and scrupulous 
diligence, out of genealogies, calendars, titles, monuments, 
coins, proper names and styles, etymologies of words, prov- 
erbs, traditions, archives, and instruments, as well public as 
private, fragments of histories scattered about in books not 
historical, do, I say, from all these things, or some of them, 
rescue and conserve somewhat from the deluge of time.' 

These words of the great philosopher happily describe, at 
least in part, the functions of such institutions as the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. They serve as the collectors 
and museums of “ shipwrecked spars,” scattered archives, 


1“ Antiquitates, seu historiarum reliquiz, sunt tanquam tabule nau- 
fragii; cum deficiente et fere submersa rerum memoria, nihilominus 
homines industrii et sagaces, pertinaci quadam et scrupulosa diligentia, 
ex genealogiis, fastis, titulis, monumentis, numismatibus, nominibus 
propriis et stilis, verborum etymologiis, proverbiis, traditionibus, ar- 
chivis et instrumentis tam publicis quam privatis, historiarum frag- 
mentis librorum neutiquam historicorum locis dispersis; ex his inquam 
omnibus, vel aliquibus, nonulla a temporis diluvio eripiunt et conservant.” 
—De Augmentis Scientiarum, liber secundus, caput vi. 
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historic relics, and the like. And in thus garnering the 
past they do an immense service. For, as the future is 
rooted in the present, so the present is rooted in the past. 
Just because the past is our sire, the past often speaks to us 
as a venerable and authoritative oracle. We love to talk 
of “the logic of events,”’—the phrase is as profound as it 
is frequent,—but events have their logic because the logic 
itself is often largely genealogical. The experiments—that 
is to say, the experiences—of our fathers have come down 
to us crystallized into formulas. What they worked out 
into maxims we inherit as axioms. All honor, then, to our 
Historical Societies, for they are in an eminent sense con- 
servators of a mighty past. 

And in thus conserving the mighty past our mightiest 
helper is the art of printing. For, to use the powerful 
imagery of Thomas Carlyle, “this noble art is like an 
infinitely intensated organ of Speech, whereby the Voice 
of a small transitory man may reach not only through all 
earthly Space, but through all earthly Time.”’ Or, more 
briefly, the art of printing is “‘ the art conservative of arts.” 
Most fitting, then, it is that the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania should seize the two hundredth anniversary of 
the Introduction of the Art of Printing into the Middle 
Colonies of North America as an occasion for formal and 
enthusiastic commemoration. My only regret is that he 
whom you have so courteously selected to be your orator 
this evening is so little worthy of the honorable distinction 
you have generously conferred on him. Nor would he 
have presumed to accept the honor had he not remembered 
that, by the “logic of events” to which he has adverted, 
he is genealogically connected with our past, being per- 
mitted to serve a church which was founded in 1698,—a 
church which has had among her illustrious ministers the 
Reverend Ebenezer Kinnersley, an intimate associate of 
Benjamin Franklin in his scientific discoveries, and whose 
worth is commemorated in a memorial window in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; a church which has had among 


1 Carlyle’s “ Critical and Miscellaneous Essays,” Vol. II. page 399. 
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her illustrious pastors the Reverend Morgan Edwards, 
the prime mover in founding Rhode Island College in 1764, 
and the Reverend Doctor William Rogers, a Brigade Chap- 
lain in the Continental Army of the Revolution, and for 
twenty-two years professor of Oratory and Belles-lettres in 
the University just mentioned; a church which has had 
among her illustrious laymen the Honorable John Holme, 
who, sitting as one of the judges at the famous trials of 
George Keith and William Bradford for issuing libellous 
and seditious papers, and dissenting from his brethren on 
the bench, was the first here to maintain judicially the mo- 
mentous doctrine of the Freedom of the Press. And yet, 
notwithstanding this honorable historic ancestry, I cannot 
hope to be able, Gentlemen of the Historical Society, to add 
a single item to your erudition, for you live in a historic 
atmosphere, where every detail of biography and chronology 
and topography is, so to speak, a familiar. For me, then, 
to attempt in this presence historic information would be 
as doltish as to attempt to teach Minerva, or to illumine the 
sunbeam. All that I may venture to undertake is to recall 
to your memory some of the salient points suggested by 
the significant event we are gathered to commemorate. 
But before undertaking to do this it will be needful for me 
to say a few words about our first printers, our first books, 
our first magazines, and our first newspapers. Let me 
gratefully add that for the details of this part of my address 
I am indebted to the kind hints of our indefatigable libra- 
rian, Mr. Frederick D. Stone. 

It is true that the art of printing was introduced into the 
New World, at the City of Mexico, as early as 1536. But 
to William Bradford belongs the honor of introducing the 
art into the Middle Colonies of British America. Except- 
ing, indeed, a feeble and transient introduction into Vir- 
ginia in 1682, he was the first to follow his calling on the 
American continent south of Massachusetts and north of 
Mexico. Distinguished as Bradford’s service was, it is not 
needful that I go into detailed particulars of his life, his 
character, or his work; for these have been fully and with 

VoL. x.—2 
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rare grace set forth by our late accomplished President, Mr. 
John William Wallace, in his Commemorative Address be- 
fore the New York Historical Society on the occasion of the 
Bradford Bi-centenary. Enough that I remind you that 
William Bradford, “The Caxton of our Middle States,” 
was born in Leicestershire, England, May 20, 1663; that 
he emigrated to this country in 1685, bringing a warm and 
quaint letter of testimony to the Society of Friends from 
George Fox; that he was the intimate friend of William 
Penn; that in December, 1685, he printed the first book 
issued in the Middle Colonies, a circumstance to which I 
shall presently refer; that in 1690 he, in conjunction with 
the Rittenhouses, built near our own beautiful Wissahickon 
the first paper-mill erected in America, this venerable struc- 
ture being the theme of a valuable and most interesting 
monograph of our accomplished Vice-President, the Hon- 
orable Horatio Gates Jones; that he was the first man to 
maintain, as he bravely and acutely did in 1692, the freedom 
of the press against arbitrary power; that in 1693 he re- 
moved to the Province of New York, and, setting up his 
press in Manhattan Island, introduced the art of printing 
into that great Province; that he henceforth lived in the 
city of his new adoption, holding the honorable office of 
Printer to the Crown for the Province of New York under 
the reigns of William and Mary, Queen Anne, and the first 
two Georges; that on May 23, 1752, in his ninetieth year, 
he closed his long and busy and wholesome career, loved 
and revered by all who knew him; that his remains were 
interred in the historic grounds of Trinity Church; and that 
on May 20, 1863, the Historical Society of New York cele- 
brated with imposing ceremonies his two hundredth birth- 
day. And if it was meet, as it surely was, that our noble 
friends of New York should commemorate the two hun- 
dredth birthday of the first Printer of these Middle Colo- 
nies, it is still more meet that we of Pennsylvania should 
commemorate, as we do to-night, the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the introduction of the Printing Art itself. 

And now let me say a few words about the first book 
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printed by William Bradford. It was, strange to say, an 
Almanac. And yet it is not strange; for the almanac is, in 
a certain sense, to the days of the year what the clock is to 
the hours and minutes of the day. And therefore the two 
books most likely to be found in a Christian household are 
an almanac and a Bible. True, the first American almanac 
was printed in 1639 by Stephen Day at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; but no copy of it has come down to us. The ear- 
liest Pennsylvania almanac extant was printed by William 
Bradford in December, 1685. Only two copies are known 
to exist. One of these is in the rich collection of our 
own Pennsylvania Historical Society, and was bought for 
the judicious sum of five hundred and twenty dollars. 
Here it is (showing the relic). It is an opuscule of twenty 
unpaged leaves. The title reads thus: 


‘“‘ Atkins. (S.) Kalendarium Pennsilvaniense, or, Amer- 
ica’s Messinger. Being an Almanack For the Year of Grace, 
1686. Wherein is contained both the English & Forreign 
Account, the Motions of the Planets through the Signs, 
with the Luminaries, Conjunctions, Aspects, Eclipses; the 
rising, southing and setting of the Moon, with the time 
when she passeth by, or is with the most eminent fixed 
Stars: Sun rising and setting, and the time of High-Water 
at the City of Philadelphia, &c. With Chronologies, and 
many other Notes, Rules, and Tables, very fitting for every 
man to know & have; all which is accomodated to the 
Longitude of the Province of Pennsylvania, and Latitude 
of 40 Degr. north, with a Table of "sane for the same, 
which may indifferently serve New England, New York, 
East & West Jersey, Maryland, and most parts of Virginia. 
By Samuel Atkins. Student in the Mathematicks and As- 
trology. And the Stars in their Courses fought against 
Sesera, Judg. 5. 29. Printed and Sold by William Brad- 
ford, sold also by the Author and H. Murrey in Philadel- 
phia, and Philip Richards in New York; 1685. 12mo. pp. 
(40).” 


More interesting still is Bradford’s personal “‘ inaugural,” 
as follows: 
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“ Tue PRINTER TO THE READERS. 


‘“‘ Hereby understand that after great Charge and Trouble, 
I have brought that great Art and Mystery of Printing into 
this part of America believing it may be of great service to 
you in several respects, hoping to find Encouragment, not 
only in this Almanack, but what else I shall enter upon for 
the use and service of the Inhabitants of these Parts. Some 
Irregularities, there be in this Diary, which I desire you to 
pass by this year; for being lately come hither, my matereals 
were Misplaced, and out of order, whereupon I was forced 
to use Figures and Letters of various sizes, but understand- 
ing the want of something of this nature, and being im- 
portuned thereto, I ventured to make publick this, desiring 
you to accept thereof, and by the next, (as I find encourage- 
ment) shall endeavor to have things compleat. And for the 
ease of Clarks, Scrivniers,&c. I propose to print blank Bills, 
Bonds, Letters of Attourney, Indentures, Warrants, &c. And 
what else presents itself, wherein I shall be ready to serve 
you; and remain your Friend, 

“W. BRADFORD. 


“ PHILADELPHIA, the 28th 
10th Month, 1685.” 


Such was the humble precursor of that famous and sen- 
tentious series of annuals which, under the pseudonymous 
title of “ Poor Richard’s Almanack,” was begun in this city 
in 1732, and continued twenty-five years, by the illustrious 
journeyman-printer, Benjamin Franklin. But what a colos- 
sal advance from the astrological Almanack of 1685 to the 
Astronomical Ephemeris of 1885! Despise not, then, the 
day of small things. 

Let me pass to say a few words about the first news- 
papers printed in the American Colonies. As in the case of 
Almanacs, so in the case of Newspapers, Massachusetts takes 
the chronological lead. The first journal issued in this 
country was published in Boston by Benjamin Harris on 
September 25, 1690, under the title of “Publick Occurr- 
ences both Foreign and Domestick.” Twenty-nine years 
afterwards, namely, December 22, 1719, Andrew Bradford, 
whose career has been worthily set forth by our honored 
Vice-President, Senator Jones, founded in Philadelphia the 
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first newspaper of the Middle Colonies. A copy of the sec- 
ond number is in the collection of the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, and bears the following title : 


‘The American Weekly Mercury, Tuesday December 29, 
1719. Philadelphia Printed, and Sold by Andrew Bradford, 
at the Bible in the Second Street and John Copson in the 
Market Street, 1719.” 


In 1728, Samuel Keimer started The Universal In- 
structor in all Arts and Sciences ; and Pennsylvania Gazette, 
which a few months afterwards he sold for a song to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who made it a decided success. The first 
daily paper issued in America was published in Phila- 
delphia on September 21, 1784, under the title of The 
American Daily Advertiser,—a venerable sheet, which 
still honorably survives under the title of The North 
American. 

I ought not to leave this matter of periodicals without at 
least adverting to our early Magazines. For, although Lord 
Macaulay affects to sneer at them in his brilliant paper On 
the Athenian Orators, yet George Washington had a dif- 
ferent opinion. Writing to our own Mathew Carey, who 
had established, in 1787, The American Museum, Washing- 
ton says: 


“‘T entertain an high idea of the utility of periodical pub- 
lications: insomuch that I could heartily desire copies of 
the Museum and Magazines, as well as common Gazettes, 
might be spread through every city, town, and village in 
America. I consider such easy vehicles of knowledge more 
happily calculated than any other to preserve the liberty, 
stimulate the industry, and meliorate the morals of an en- 
lightened and free people.” 


This extract, let me add, very fitly serves as the motto on 
the covering of The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography. It is with pride that we remember that the 
first two magazines issued in America came from the press 
of Philadelphia: the first, called The American Magazine, 
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was published by Andrew Bradford, February 13, 1741; 
and the second, called The General Magazine, was pub- 
lished by Benjamin Franklin three days later. 

And now we come to the first publications in America 
of the Book of books. As early as January, 1688, our own 
William Bradford, while still living in Philadelphia, pro- 
posed “‘ to the Half Year’s Meeting of Friends held at Bur- 
lington,” to print “a large House Bible in folio, in fair 
character, on good paper, and well bound with the Apoc- 
raphy, and useful marginall notes :” the subscription price 
being “ twenty shillings per Bible,” and the pay being “ half 
Silver Money and half Country Produce at Money price.” 
(Here is the original sheet.) The story of the discovery 
of this proposal is graphically told us by Mr. Wallace in his 
Commemorative Address.’ But there is no evidence that 
Bradford attempted to carry his proposals into effect; in- 
deed, it would have been illegal for him to attempt it: for 
at that time the British Government claimed the monopoly 
of publishing God’s Word, having conferred it as a royal 
privilege upon the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
In 1743, Christopher Sauer published in our own German- 
town an edition of the Bible in German, it being Luther’s 
version. It was a large quarto, in German long primer 
type: being the largest work that had issued from any press 
in the Middle Colonies, and unequalled for many years after. 
(Here is a copy of the first edition.) This is the first Bible 
printed in America in a European tongue; European, I say: 


1 “The only known copy of this sheet has a curious history. It has 
been used, by some early binder, Bradford himself perhaps, as the inner 
lining of the cover of a quarto volume. Here, about 1848, it was discov- 
ered by Mr. Nathan Kite, who succeeded in removing it almost unin- 
jured. While he lived, Mr. Kite treasured this relic of Bradford’s en- 
terprising spirit above all his other bibliographical possessions. After 
his death, his widow gave it to a person whom she had employed in 
moving some of her furniture, in payment, I presume, for his services. 
Its new owner left it on exhibition in the Museum, at Independence 
Hall, for nine years, but finally, in 1883, sold it to the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania.”—Hildeburn’s “ Issues of the Pennsylvania Press,” 
Vol. I. pp. 9, 10. 
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for the translation of the Bible into the language of the 
aborigines of Massachusetts by John Eliot, the ‘ Apostle 
to the Indians,” had already been published at Cambridge 
as early as 1663. The first English Bible printed in 
America was published by Robert Aitkin, in our own city 
of Philadelphia, in 1782: it being one of the rich first 
fruits of our American Independence. It bears on its fly- 
leaf the following resolution, passed by the First Congress, 
September 12, 1782, upon the petition of the publisher 
and the certificate of its chaplains, Bishop William White 
and Reverend Doctor George Duffield, to whom it had been 
referred : 


“Whereupon, Resolved, That the United States in Con- 
gress assembled highly approve the pious and laudable un- 
dertaking of Mr. Aitkin, as subservient to the interest of 
religion, as well as an instance of the progress of arts in this 
country, and being satisfied from the above report of his care 
and accuracy in the execution of the work, they recommend 
this edition of the Bible to the inhabitants of the United 
States, and hereby authorize him to publish this Recom- 
mendation in the manner he shall think proper.” 


It ought to be added that the first edition of the Douai 
Bible was also published in Philadelphia by Carey & Stew- 
art in 1790. 

Thus it was here, in our own‘ Philadelphia, that the first 
printer in the Middle Colonies began his glorious career: 
it was here that the first book and the first newspaper of the 
Middle Colonies were printed; it was here that the first 
magazine in the American Colonies was issued; and it was 
here that the first German Bible and the first English Bible 
printed in the United States were published. Gentlemen of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, is not this a record 
to be proud of? 

Such is a very meagre sketch of the first publications, 
representing various kinds of literature, issued in our Middle 
Colonies. I cannot close this historic part of my address 
without adverting to a volume which has appeared most 
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opportunely. It is a noble quarto of three hundred and 
ninety-two pages, bearing the following title : 


“ A Century of Printing The Issues of the Press 1685- 
1784 By Charles R. Hildeburn Vol. 1, 1685-1763 Phila- 
delphia MDCCCLXXXV” 


To use the author’s own words: “The design of this 
work is to present, as far as possible, full and strictly accu- 
rate descriptions of the titles, with collations, of every book, 
pamphlet, and broadside printed in the Province and State 
of Pennsylvania, during the first hundred years of the oper- 
ations of the press within their limits.” And nobly has the 
author accomplished his purpose: for he has collected more 
than forty-five hundred separate titles of publications issued 
in Pennsylvania between 1685 and 1784. The Preface to 
his work is quite a model of condensed, characterizing, and 
suggestive statement. As a specimen of the interesting 
archives it enshrines, let me refer you to page 28, contain- 
ing the following title of a book printed in 1698: “ An 
Exhortation and Caution To Friends Concerning buying and 
keeping of Negroes.” This “ Exhortation” of the “ Philadel- 
phia Meeting of Keithian Quakers,’ Mr. Hildeburn declares, 
was “the first protest against slavery printed in America.” 
Let me recall to you the interesting fact that the protest of 
our Germantown Friends, presented in 1688, is the basis of 
John G. Whittier’s beautiful poem on Francis Daniel Pasto- 
rius, entitled The Pennsylvania Pilgrim. 


Having given this very imperfect sketch of typographical 
beginnings in our Middle Colonies, let me now enter what 
I venture to think is a larger and more important field, 
namely, some of the results which have flowed from the 
significant event we are celebrating to-night. Indeed, I 
suspect that the real reason why you have selected me to 
be your orator is precisely this: I am not an antiquary, like 
your honored selves; I am simply a public teacher. In other 
words, you wish me to survey William Bradford’s historic 
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enterprise from a moral platform. Let me remind you of 
what in this connection is a significant circumstance: Wil- 
liam Caxton, who introduced the art of printing into Great 
Britain about the year 1477, established his printing-office 
in a religious locality, namely, Westminster Abbey. 

“« Already the precincts of Westminster had sheltered the 
power which was to outshine the hats of cardinals, and the 
croziers of prelates, and to bring out into a new light all 
that was worthy of reservation in the Abbey itself. ‘ William 
Caxton, who first introduced into Great Britain the art of 
printing, exercised that art a.p. 1477, or earlier, in the Abbey 
of Westminster.’ So speaks the epitaph, designed originally 
for the walls of the Abbey, now erected by the Roxburgh 
Club near the grave in St. Margaret’s Church, which received 
his remains in 1491. His press was near the house which, 
according to tradition, he occupied in the Almonry, by the 
Chapel of St. Anne. This ecclesiastical origin of the first 
English Printing-press is perpetuated in the name of ‘the 
Chapel,’ given by printers to a congress or meeting of their 
body. Victor Hugo, in a famous passage of his ‘ Notre Dame 
de Paris,’ describes how ‘the book killed the Church.’ The 
connection of Caxton with the Abbey gives this thought an- 
other and a kindlier turn. ‘The Church (or the Chapel) has 
given life to the Book.’ In this sense, if in no other, West- 
minster Abbey has been the source of enlightenment to Eng- 
land beyond any other spot in the Empire.” ? 

It is another and splendid illustration of the truth that 
Christianity, in the genuine sense of this august word, has 
ever been the grand supporter of all real progress. 

Were I asked what I thought is the greatest of human 
inventions, I should answer: First, the invention of the art 
of Writing; and, secondly, the invention of the art of 
Printing. Mr. Motley, the historian, refers to this invention 
in a passage so classic that I must indulge in the luxury of 
citing it: 

“‘ At the very epoch when the greatness of Burgundy was 
most swiftly ripening, another weapon was secretly forging, 


Dean Stanley’s ‘‘ Memorials of Westminster Abbey” (pp. 458, 459). 
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more potent in the great struggle for freedom than any 
which the wit or hand of man has ever devised or wielded. 
When Philip the Good, in the full blaze of his power, and 
flushed with the triumphs of territorial aggrandizement, was 
instituting at Bruges the order of the Golden Fleece, ‘ to 
the glory of God, of the blessed Virgin, and of the holy 
Andrew, patron saint of the Burgundian family,’ and en- 
rolling the names of the kings and princes who were to be 
honored with its symbols, at that very moment, an obscure 
citizen of Harlem, one Lorenz Coster, or Lawrence the 
Sexton, succeeded in printing a little grammar by means 
of movable types. The invention of printing was accom- 
plished, but it was not ushered in with such a blaze of glory 
as heralded the contemporaneous erection of the Golden 
Fleece. The humble setter of types did not deem emperors 
and princes alone worthy his companionship. His inven- 
tion sent no thrill of admiration throughout Christendom ; 
and yet, what was the good Philip of Burgundy, with his 
Knights of the Golden Fleece, and all their effulgent trum- 
pery, in the eye of humanity and civilization, compared 
with the poor sexton and his wooden types ?”’! 

Of course, I do not pretend to vouch for Mr. Motley’s 
accuracy when he ascribes the invention of printing to 
Lorenz Coster rather than to John Gutenberg. The ques- 
tion as to which was the inventor will probably never be 
answered in such a way as to command universal assent. 
This thing, however, is certain: In the list of human con- 
trivances, next to the invention of writing, the invention of 
printing must be ranked as the most powerful factor in 
civilization. It is the invention which, to a large extent, 
makes possible the knowledge of all other inventions; and 
not only inventions, but also arts, sciences, philosophies, 
theologies, literatures, humanities, industries, economics, 
legislations, ameliorations, morals, progress; in a single 
word, civilization: making all these and kindred boons the 
world’s common property. The printing-press registers, 
conserves, and diffuses the world’s thought and feeling and 


1 Rise of the Dutch Republic, Vol. I. p. 45. 
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act, turning the knowledge of the present and the past into 
a universal and immortal heirloom. The tyrant Jehoiakim 
could burn up Jeremiah’s prophecies so long as they existed 
only in the form of a single manuscript scroll. But all the 
tyrants of the world cannot now destroy the book of Jere- 
miah,—the multiplying power of the printing-press is too 
much for them. Moreover, it is an occasion for devout 
thanksgiving that the element of carbon is incapable of 
being affected by the atmosphere, and is insoluble in any 
liquid, for carbon is the chemical basis of printing-ink. 
The letters of the first Bible ever printed, now nearly half 
a millennium ago, are as black to-day as they were the day 
they were impressed. Types are the Manes of past millen- 
niums. 

But the printing-press is not only a preserving and dif- 
fusing force, it is also an impelling and educating force. 
Recall what it achieved at the very outset. From the con- 
quest of Alexandria by the Saracens at the beginning of the 
seventh century, when the Egyptian papyrus almost ceased 
to be imported into Europe, to the close of the tenth cen- 
tury, about which time the art of making paper from cotton 
rags seems to have been introduced, there were no writing 
materials except parchment,—a substitute too costly for popu- 
lar use. In 1274 the price of an English manuscript Bible 
was fifty marks, or thirty-three pounds ; that is, say, one hun- 
dred and sixty-five dollars. Reckoning the value of money 
in that age to be twenty times its present value, that Bible 
must have been worth, say, six hundred and sixty pounds, or 
three thousand three hundred dollars.’ This costliness of 
parchment compelled our medieval ancestors to cultivate a 
singular economy of words. For example: “In the tower of 
London,” says Sismondi, “‘ we may see in the Rolls of Fines 
that each contract for sales of lands is always comprised in 
a single line; and from the eighth century to the tenth the 
annals of the Franks, written in the convents, followed the 
same rule. Whatever the number or the importance of 


? Words, Facts, and Phrases, page 444. 
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events, these annalists were forbidden to exceed the one 
line for each year. The excessive price of parchments for 
manuscript compelled the writers of that period to cover 
the margins of ancient books with their contracts, and they 
often erased the most sublime works of Greece or Rome for 
the purpose of substituting some private agreement or some 
legendary absurdity.” ' 

Now, this scarcity of books produced a state of ignorance 
almost incredible. Hallam’s chapter on the state of Europe 
during the Middle Ages is a melancholy picture of an igno- 
rance as general as it was profound. But with the invention 
of printing, and the consequent multiplication of books and 
their reduction in price, burst forth a wonderful quickening 
of intellect. Men suddenly turned to letters, and thence to 
progress. From that time the printing-press has been the 
special and sensitive organ of that majestic thing, Public 
Opinion ; the sublime instrument of that limitless possibility, 
Human Progress. Accordingly, the “ myriad-minded” bard 
of Avon, exercising his marvellous power of divination with 
a subtlety so characteristically keen as to make his slight 
anachronism pardonable, represents Jack Cade, the igno- 
rant rebel against Henry VI., as saying to the accomplished 
courtier, Lord Say,— 

“ Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of the 
realm, in erecting a grammar-school; and whereas, before, 
our forefathers had no other books but the score and the 
tally, thou hast caused printing to be used; and, contrary 
to the king, his crown, and dignity, thou hast built a paper- 
mill. It will be proved to thy face, that thou hast men 
about thee, that usually talk of a noun, and a verb, and such 
abominable words, as no Christian ear can endure to hear. 
Thou hast appointed justices of peace, to call poor men 
before them about matters they were not able to answer. 
Moreover, thou hast put them in prison; and because they 
could not read, thou hast hang’d them: when, indeed, only 
for that cause, they have been most worthy to live.’’? 


1 History of the Italian Republic. 
? Henry VI., Part II., Act IV., sc. 7. 
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And the ignorant insurgent was right. The printing- 
press it is which, in an eminent sense, is, or at least ought 
to be, and can be, and largely has been, and still is, the edu- 
cating, shaping, uplifting force of society. Friends, I love 
my calling. I honestly believe that the ministerial vocation 
is a divine appointment, and that, so long as the present 
economy lasts, it is absolutely indispensable to the welfare 
of society. Nevertheless, I must admit, and I cheerfully do 
admit, that there is a preacher who exercises a vaster influ- 
ence than the preacher in the pulpit; it is the preacher 
in the press-room. The man who writes a true book—a 
book which is loyal to God and to men—is a preacher 
whose voice transcends the limits of church walls and Sun- 
days. Like the oratory of the firmament, “there is no 
speech nor language where his voice is not heard: his line 
is gone out through all the earth, and his words to the 
end of the world.” Authorship is in an eminent sense a 
bishopric. Alas, how many bishops profane their solemn 
office ! 

While what I have said concerning the influence of pub- 
lications is true of books, it is especially true of newspapers. 
Allow me, then, to say a few words touching journalism. 
And the topic is most important. Were I asked what I 
thought is the most influential factor in our American life, 
I would unhesitatingly answer, the newspaper-press. You 
may say that the mother is more influential; but the mother 
dies. You may say that the school is more influential; but 
the school is only for our boy-days. You may say that the 
church is more influential; but, alas, the church, practically 
speaking, reaches only a part of the community. But the 
newspaper is perennial and ubiquitous. In this year, 1885, 
there are issued in the United States 11,314 periodicals, 
having a circulation of 31,779,686, and paying wages 
amounting to $28,559,336.38. What an advance upon the 
year 1685, when in all these Middle Colonies of North 
America there was not issued a single periodical; the only 
publications being two pamphlets of forty pages each! 
Verily, the little one has become a thousand, and the small 
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one a strong nation. And what a power Journalism is! 
For the journal comes to its readers not only as a news-teller, 
but also as a sort of oracle. For the moment one sees a 
statement in a paper, it somehow takes on a dignity and 
importance which it might not have possessed had he only 
heard it from the lips. Thus the newspaper not only re- 
flects public sentiment, it also largely shapes it. It makes 
aman or it unmakes him by the motives which it assigns 
to him. It often outlines the plans of individuals, the 
methods of institutions, the policies of corporations, the 
polity of a nation. Edmund Burke once said, ‘ There are 
three Estates in Parliament; but, in the Reporters’ Gallery 
yonder, there sits a Fourth Estate more important than the 
other three.” What Cincinnatus was to Rome, what the 
first Napoleon was to France, that the Newspaper is to 
America: it is America’s Dictator. The Journal is Colum- 
bia’s natural Censor; I wish it were always as just as Cato 
of Rome. 

Thank God, many are the editors who are true to their 
great vocation. They are brave to denounce wrong-doing 
in conspicuous places; swift to recognize merit in public 
life; chivalric to defend the oppressed and set right the 
misunderstood; strong to cheer those who are burdened 
with great responsibilities; wise to guide the perplexed; 
skilful to build up society: in brief, like the apostle Paul, 
exercising their authority for building up and not for cast- 
ing down. Alas, I cannot say this for all editors. Gentle- 
men of the Press, the warmth of my tribute to you justifies 
me in speaking plainly. There is too much of catering to 
morbid tastes; too much intrusion into the privacy of home- 
life; too much indulgence in personalities; too much pub- 
licity to mere rumors; too much detailed accounts of crimes 
and brutalities and scandals; in brief, too much news that 
is not news, and which, if it were news, had better never 
have become news. ‘“ Ah,” you tell me, “the people de- 
mand this kind of reading.” Alas, what you say is too true. 
But, Gentlemen of the Press, it is your glorious vocation to 
marshal the people, not to follow them; to lift them up, 
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not to kneel to them. If you must have a scandal column, 
label it at the top with the words: “ Beware of deadly 
poison.”* 

Such is the tremendous power of the journal, such the 
awful responsibility of the newspaper. The press is the 
tongue multiplied a myriad-fold, speaking through a trum- 
pet which may be heard around the world. The press im- 
mortalizes statements whether true or false. Spoken words 
are evanescent, dying away with the receding aerial vibra- 
tions. But printed words are immortal. Journalism it is 
which moulds that subtle, colossal thing we call Public 
Opinion. And when journalism soars, as it often does, to 
its true vocation as the upbuilder of human society; when 
at your breakfast-table you open your morning journal, and 
find it mainly devoted to what is pure and generous and 
noble and inspiring; or when you return from your daily 
toil at nightfall, and feeling weary, open your evening jour- 
nal, and find that it is mostly devoted to what is mentally 
refreshing and morally exhilarating; then will the Press 
stand forth as the bright harbinger of the Millennium. 
God speed that day ! 

In view of the tremendous, and in the main beneficent 
results which have flowed from the invention of the Art of 
arts, I cannot close better than in the words of the “ Song 
of the Printer” : 


1 Benjamin Harris, the pioneer journalist of America, in issuing the 
prospectus of his Publick Occurrences both Foreign and Domestick, 
published September 25, 1690, quaintly announces what he conceives to 
be the duties of an editor. Among these duties he mentions the follow- 
ing: 
“Thirdly, That some thing may be done towards the Curing, or at 
least the Charming of that Spirit of Lying, which prevails among us, 
wherefore nothing shall be entered, but what we have reason to believe 
is true, repairing to the best fountains for our Information. And when 
there appears any material mistake in anything that is collected, it shall 
be corrected in the next.” 

What a blessing it would be were every modern editor as conscien- 
tious as old Benjamin Harris ! 
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“THE SONG OF THE PRINTER. 


Pick and click 
Goes the type in the stick, 
As the printer stands at his case: 
His eyes glance quick, and his fingers pick 
The type at a rapid pace: 
And one by one as the letters go, 
Words are piled up steady and slow,— 
Steady and slow, 
But still they grow, 
And words of fire they soon will glow: 
Wonderful words, that without a sound 
Traverse the earth to its utmost bound; 
Words that shall make 
The tyrant quake, 
And the fetters of the oppress’d shall break ; 
Words that can crumble an army’s might, 
Or treble its strength in a righteous fight. 
Yet the types they look but leaden and dumb, 
As he puts them in place with finger and thumb ; 
But the printer smiles, 
And his work beguiles 
By chanting a song as the letters he piles, 
With pick and click, 
Like the world’s chronometer, tick! tick! tick! 


Oh, where is the man with such simple tools 
Can govern the world as I? 

With a printing-press, an iron stick, 
And a little leaden die. 

With paper of white, and ink of black, 

I support the Right, and the Wrong attack. 


Say, where is he, or who may he be, 
That can rival the printer’s power? 

To no monarch that lives the wall doth he give: 
Their sway lasts only an hour; 

While the printer still grows, and God only knows 
When his might shall cease to tower.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS OF SAMUEL 
COOPER. 


1777-78. 


(CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN W. JORDAN.) 


[The original letters from which the following extracts are taken 
will be found in the “ New Jersey MSS., 1664-1853,” Library Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, and were, with one exception, written by Samuel 
Cooper, of Cooper’s Point, opposite to Philadelphia, to his friend John 
Litle, of New Mills, now Pemberton, while Philadelphia was occupied 
by the British army. 

William and Mary Cooper, the first of the family of that name to 
settle in West Jersey, came from Hertfordshire, England. They had a 
son, Joseph, born 1666, who, in 1688, married Lydia Riggs. Joseph and 
Lydia had a son, Benjamin, who married first, Rachel Mickle, and 
second, Elizabeth, widow of Jacob Burcham, and daughter of Samuel 
and Mary Coles. Benjamin and Elizabeth Cooper had a son, Samuel 
(the correspondent of John Litle), born June 25, 1744, who married 
Prudence Brown. Their children were Joseph, who married Susan 
Buckley; William, who married Rebecca Wills; Mary Margaret, who 
married Richard M. Cooper; Sarah, who married Henry Hull; Ben- 
jamin, who married Elizabeth Will. In 1769, Benjamin Cooper con- 
veyed to his son Samuel about thirty-eight acres of land, on a part of 
which, in 1770, he erected the ferry-house (the second one in the history 
of the ferry), which still stands at the northwest corner State and Water 
Streets, Camden, and in the west gable of which may be deciphered 


C 
SP 
1770. 
Samuel Cooper died September 21, 1812. 

John Litle, in addition to being interested in the manufacture of salt 
at Little Egg Harbor with Samuel Cooper, was engaged in making 
camp-kettles, nails, aud other iron-work for the Continental army,— 
J. W. J.] 


EstEEMED FRIEND, 

I received your long letter which afforded all the News 
and more too, but in regard to the lies you hinted at, I 
VoL. x.—3 
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need not Write any for I have sent more in one of these 
papers than you will find true in seven years. . .. Miller 
assures me upon his Honor that last Thursday he and 
James Carson went down to Schuilkil to see the Floating 
batterayes, that one had been launched two days and was 
built in such a hurry or by such bad workmen, that she 
sunk and they left work at the other. 

Your friend 

SAM. COOPER 
October 8, 1777. 
Moors Town, Nov. 18, 1777. 
4 o’clock. 

Sirn— 

I take the opportunity by the old Frenchman to ac- 
quaint you that our People this morning Evacuated Fort 
Mercer and are now with the main Body of the Troops at 
Haddonfield. It is said they Intend to make that place 
head Quarters. The Waggons with Sick and Lame have 
been passing through our Little Village all this afternoon. 
Yesterday Morning General Knox, General St. Clair, 
some other Officers & about 20 of the Light Horse, went 
down to the Fort and Returned this morning to General 
Washington’s Camp. I have nothing more at present 
worth Communicating to you. The Letter for 8. Cooper 
I sent this morning by safe hand. He has mov’d some of 
his Effects and I expect he will move the whole. 

I’m 8" yours to Serve 


WILL*. COX 
Mr. Joun LITLE. 


WILLIAM COOPER’S NEAR HADDONFIELD. 
November 28, 1777. 


EsTEEMED FRIEND 

When I saw John Wilson this morning I concluded not 
to write to you being in some trouble concerning moving 
which I am not Determined to go or stay. If the hell- 
hounds as they Stile themselves should retreat back to 
Pensylvania I shall move, If they come on I shant have 
time and I must trust my fate. ... We have had some 
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skirmishing over at Kensington allmost every Day but 
yesterday was the hottest and lasted two Hours and when 
it was over I saw John Dickkeson’s' fine House on German- 
town rode all in flames with two others just by. Their 
shipping comes up fast. As to news I will refer you to 
the bearer and the paper which Willson has got. If you 
can get an opportunity to come down I shall be glad to 
see you but Don’t run any resk; but all will be right by 
an by, they never will be suffered to run much furder. 
From 
SAM. COOPER 


EsTEEMED FRIEND. 

. . . I wrote the foregoing last Sunday to send by Mrs. 
Runnels but was disappointed. Nothing new since, but 
Howe at the head of his Whole Army crossed the Schuilkill 
Monday morning 4 o’clock on another Expedition,’ but I 
have heard nothing since from town. I am sorry to inform 
you the Friends have been so foolish as to take up the 
remains of Molesworth on Sunday last and buried him in 
Friends burying-ground.* I was told by some who saw it 
that they reached three squares in a solid collum. .. . 

December 24, 1777. 


EsTEEMED FRIEND. 

I received your short letter and am very sorry that paper 
is so scarce with you that you could not afford me onehalf 
Sheet, but now you have got a Reinforcement of paper I 
expect you will make a little freer with it and give me a 
hint how things go on at Egg Harbor, for you know I 
can’t leave Home till the Ice gets in the River and then 
I shant be afraid of our Neighbours coming over. There 
is little Danger at present for their Army is chiefly over 
Schuilkill, but what they are about we cant learn, but there 


1 John Dickinson’s Fair Hill mansion. 

*See Diary of Christopher Marshall, p. 149. 

5 James Molesworth was executed as a spy in Philadelphia, March 31, 
1777. See Life of Joseph Reed, Vol. II. pp. 30-33; Prov. Arch., Vol. V. 
pp. 270-282; Col. Rec., Vol. XI. p. 197. 
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is more or less firing every Day. I have several droll jokes 
to tell you about some of our old Acquaintances going out 
a foraging as they call it, but it is what an Honest man 
calls PLUNDERING. There is scarce a night but some 
of these gentry is taken and Brought to Haddonsfield. 

John Cunningham that kept the Centre and Capt. Taylor 
that kept the Bull and Dog, is both Prisoners in Haddons- 
field. Bill Austin with 23 others went down to Dutch Creek 
to plunder flour. They went in a schooner they gave £500 
for on purpose for the trade, with a small schooner as a 
tender and 4 Barges. They got 200 barrels of fiour on 
board and was going down the Creek, but they were over- 
taken by the Militia, when a smart firing begun and ina 
short time Capt. Austin put to the oposite side of the 
Creek leaving the Schooner and Barges and taking to the 
mud. In this affair every man but himself and three more 
was either killed, wounded or taken Prisoners. Poor en- 
couragement for a young Beginner! This I had from his 
own mouth, so you may guess where I saw him. I send 
you one lying Paper more. . . . 

December 27, 1777. 


EstEEMED FRIEND. 

I received your letters and am glad to hear the works are 
in such forwardness.... This day there was a Grand 
Attack made by all the Shipping in the Harbor with 
Cannon and Small arms upon a poor Empty Barrel that 
was floating in the ice which they Imagined to Be some 
kind of Fire Works.! But the Barrel came off unhurt. 
The attack began at Warder’s Wharf,’ with the tide at Ebb 
and till the Barrel reached the Old Fort,’ and then the tide 
turned and brought the poor Barrel back through the midst 
of a hot fire, but we have not heard of any lives lost. I 
think we shall have it in the Burlington Gazette. My wife 


1 The “ Battle of the Kegs.” ? Race Street. 
§ The old Navy-Yard below Washington Avenue covered in part the 
site. 
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sends much love to Polly and at same time Please to accept 
of mine. 
January 5, 1778. 


EsTEEMED FRIEND. 

I just Received yours and am sorry to hear that you are 
so Poorly. If I had Expected you would not have been able 
to gone Down to the Works, I should have staid longer, 
but Allen said you would be Here in two Days and brought 
News that the English was Crost over to my House, and 
that hurried me Home. . . . My Waggon is gone off this 
morning with 8 Bushels Petatoes for the use of the Works 
and Sundreys for the men which they stand in great need 
of. For my part I Don’t know how they have stood it so 
long in such a cold place and nothing but Green pine wood 
to Burn. I told Tomme to get oak wood let it cost what 
it would, for Mark’s wife has done more than ever I could 
Expected considering the bad Wood and cold Kitchen and 
neither sugar, tea, nor milk, and two young Children. 
The men has likewise stood it admirable Concidering wet 
feet from morning til Night and no Rum, an Article they 
have been so much used to, but I have supplyd all their 
wants for awhile. . . . 1 understand you are about to be 
concerned in several works more, but I would not advise 
you to lay your money out too Largely til you see me, for I 
think I can inform you of some intelligence which I have 
received from Philadelphia in regard to the Salt Works 
which you wont like, so for my part I think the sooner 
they pay for themselves the better. 

January 20, 1778. 


EsTEEMED FRIEND 

I received yours and am glad to hear you are getting 
better, but my Doctor tells me that a Change of air is 
better than the loss of Blood, so I hope you will consider 
of it and try Our Clymate. I think the Sight of Philadel- 
phia with a few Glasses of my Madeira and a Bowl or two 
of good Lemon Punch will Do you a great Deal of good, 
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and I shall expect to see you in a few Days. I am very 
sorry your Wife could not come Down last week as I had 
spoke to the Colonel for a pass for her and he was very 
free to give it, but now he has got Strict Orders from the 
Governor not to grant passes to none but what he knows 
well and not to suffer any kind of provisions to go over (I 
saw a pair of fowls taken from William Hirst to-day) but 
if you Come Down I can get a pass for Polly to go over 
but she wont be allowed to take anything over. 
January 28, 1778. 


FRiEnD LITLE 

. . « My expectations is so great of making a fortune 
out of the works that I have partly agreed for a Plantation 
to purchase for ten thousand pounds and I think if they 
are carried on as they have been till Christmas you & I may 
venture to begin a ship of at three hundred ton to be 
Ready for Sea next March. No more, but I shall be 
Ever obliged to you for the Great fortune which I am 
like to make by Salt Works. . . . 


January, 1778. 


P.S. I hope to see you here tomorrow as we intend 
having a Supper of Oysters & a bottle of the best, for we 
can aford it if any body can, since it all comes by Salt 


Works. 


EsTEEMED FRIEND, 

I received yours just as the Boat was going off and gave 
the Letter to Hugh Moor for your Sister, and if Bill had 
taken my advice I should not have answered yours to me, 
for I saw 20 Flatbottomed Boats hawled off out of the 
Dock which I am sure is for an Expedition in the Jersey, 
but what part is uncertain (I saw them put oars and sails 
in them all) but I think it is up or Down the River, but 
perhaps they may convince me to the contrary before morn- 
ing. When I left your House I had a teadious time through 
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the hail, Snow and mud,' to Leeds’, where I was obliged to 
leave my Horse and when I got home I was taken bad with 
a cold & cough, but next day I was something better, and 
Janey was in a Deal of trouble because she could not get 
over. I got asleigh and went to Haddonfield to try to get 
a Pass for her but it could not be granted, however, I got 
Liberty for her to go without a Pass in writing, but when 
I returned she was gone. .. . 


February 24, 1778. 
8 o’clock at night. 


P.S. Wednesday morning—Just got up to see where we 
are and find we are all here yet and all the Boats gone 
Down the River, so I shall expect every Hour to hear of 
their Landing somewhere. 


EsTEEMED FRIEND. 

I have the pleasure to write you once more, which I did 
not Expect a few days ago. I make no doubt you have 
heard of me and Joseph Cooper being taken prisoners to 
Haddonsfield? and there put in the Guard House* and Kept 
one Night and almost two Days, and our Wives never 
knew where we was gone till just before we came home. 
We had 200 men with us the whole time. After we came 


1“ The night was uncommonly severe & acold sleet fell the whole way 
from Haddonfield to the Ferry, where the troops arrived late, & the 
grounds being occupied by barns & forage, they were necessitated to 
pass the coldest night they ever felt without fire.”—Simcoe’s Military 
Journal. 

? They were probably captured by the Forty-second Regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel Stirling, which, with the Queen’s Rangers, were 
endeavoring to intercept General Wayne, returning from his foraging 
expedition to South Jersey. A detachment of the Forty-second, under 
Markham, was at Cooper’s Point, and may have set fire to Joseph 
Cooper’s barn. 

5 At the date of this letter there were two guard-houses in the town, 
—one on Main Street opposite to the brick tavern, where, during the 
war, the Legislature and Committee of Safety sat at different times, the 
other at the corner of Main Street and the turnpike leading to Camden. 
Both buildings are still standing.—Jnformation from Judge John Clement, 
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home you would scarce know the Point. I am so that 
I cant write perticulars,—my loss is great, yours is more 
than you will Expect, Joseph Cooper is more than both of 
us. As soon as your health permits, I beg you will come 
down,—you wont begrudge your ride, for I have a long 
history to tell you. 

March 5, 1778. 


P.S. I had like to forgot to mention theyr burning 
Joseph Cooper’s barn. 


EsTEEMED FRIEND. 

I received yours Per Joe with a Burlington paper, I ex- 
pect you have received mine with the Philadelphia paper 
before this time. Dowton' has got him a Wife & I hardly 
think he will go Down. . . . I should be glad if you would 
write concerning the old Works, what they are doing or 
whether you intend taking your share out or not. Concern- 
ing provisions, I should be glad to Know whether you De- 
pend on me for any provisions or not—and Rum, if you 
expect me to make use of that article, as I have saved some 
on purpose for the use of the works. If you conclude to 
have it, I should be glad if you would send word—the 
Rum is at my mothers. I wrote you some time ago concern- 
ing the Baskets [40] but I don’t understand whether you 
have got them or not. They are at Goshen Mill... . 

March 12, 1778. 


in the midst of trouble & confusion, locked up in my room, 
which is the only place with my Kitchen I have left to make 
use of,—the rest being all taken up with officers—I am 
going to attempt to scratch a few lines which I expect will 
reach you.? This morning I saw your father; he informs 
your friends are all well; he told me Neddy Heston was 
in Goal—he was taken last week. I know you must feel 


? Doughten,—descendants of the name still reside in the county. 
* This letter or fragment of a letter is not dated or signed, but has on 
the back the endorsement by Mr. Litle, ‘‘ May 1778.” 
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for my Distressed Situation which is shocking and grows 
every day ten times worse. My house is surrounded with 
near 500 Waggons and tomorrow the Horses will come, 
next Day the Army. Tomorrow the Shipping is all to be 
gone by sunset. When you come Down, which I hope will 
be next week, you will see Destruction such as will shock 
you. I hardly expect to save my house, for it is threatened 
Every Day with fire, however, they can’t frighten me nor 
strike the least terror on me, for I can stand and see them 
cut, pull Down, burn and Destroy all before them and not 
think more of it than I used to think of seeing a Shingle 
burnt. When they tell me they will ruin me I tell them I 
shall be able to buy one half of them in seven years. Now 
my good friend take my advice, stop all business for a few 
days and take care of your Valuablest goods for the Army 
will come through Holly and your town is threatened with 
a Scurging. Dont let any person know where you got your 
information. . . 
[May, 1778.] 


EsTEEMED FRIEND. 

I have just come Home from a trip Down the River and 
your Boy is waiting. . . . I have just heard that there is an 
Expedition going on towards Egg Harbor and I understand 
you have a quantity of Salt there. I hope you will think 
as I do and remove it as soon as possible for Depend on it 
the works will be Destroyed and there should be no time 
lost. Salt sells for £8. in town... . 

(Oct. 1778.] 


EsTEEMED FRIENr 
. . . Your Sister has told you how I was taken away and 
their taking my right eye’ from me, but however I am glad 


‘Samuel Cooper was the owner of a good spy-glass, with which he 
frequently observed the movements of the British troops in and around 
Philadelphia, and reported them to the American officers. This became 
known to his maid-servant, who imparted it to her lover (a British 
corporal), who in turn reported it to his commanding officer, whereupon 
friend Cooper’s arrest and the confiscation of his “right eye’’ followed. 
—JInformation of Howard M. Cooper, Esq., of Camden, N. J. 
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it is gone for now there will be no more Spying. Well 
when I got over I was taken to the Col” Quarters from 
there to the General and by a Scheme (which I will tell you 
the first time we meet) I got away from my guard and 
went toa friend and got him to go to the General and speak 
for me which answered the end, for instead of going to 
Goal where he ordered me he gave me a pass to go home 
to the great mortification of a great many of my old friends, 
and new enemies, which stood in clusters and pointed at 
me as I was going to the Generals and followed me to see 
me go to Goal where many of them said I should have 
been long ago—but alas they were all Disappointed. . . . I 
have sent you the last paper, and remain 
[1778. | 
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A VISIT TO VOLTAIRE. 
FRoM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF Dr. JoHN MorRGAN. 


[Dr. John Morgan, from whose journal the following extract is taken, 
was born in Philadelphia in 1736. He studied medicine with Dr, Red- 
man, and served as asurgeon in the Provincial Army. In 1760 he visited 
Europe, and remained there nearly five years. When he was about to 
return home he wrote to Dr. Cullen, “ I am now preparing for America, 
to see whether, after fourteen years of devotion to medicine, I can get my 
living without turning apothecary or practitioner of surgery.” On May 
8, 1765, he was elected Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic, 
the first medical professorship created in America. At the commence- 
ment of the College, which took place on the 30th and 31st of the same 
month, he delivered “his famous Inaugural Address,” entitled A Dis- 
COURSE UPON THE INSTITUTION OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS IN AMERICA. 
It has been said by competent authority that Dr. Morgan and Dr. Wil- 
liam Shippen, Jr., “‘ must be regarded as the fathers of systematic medi- 
eal teaching in this country.” During the Revolution, Dr. Morgan 
served as Director-General of the Military Hospitals and Physician-in- 
Chief of the American Army. His Journal was written while travel- 
ling from Rome to London, in 1764.—Ep. or MAG.] 


Sunday, September 16th, 1764.—After dinner went to Cha- 
teau de Fernay, distant about an hours ride from town, to 
pay our respects to Monsr. Voltaire to whom we had a letter 
from Mr. W™ Huet, an English gentleman whom we knew 
at Rome. 

His chateau as we observed it in driving into the court 
yard appears new, a double house and sufficiently large to 
contain a great family, being three stories high and neat, 
with a chapel on one side of the court yard in front, and 
the other, which is the side by which we enter some turrets 
which give more the air of a castle, the front side to the 
road being shut up. As for his Theatre I did not see it, to 
know it, being as I suppose on one side of the hall, or room 
before the hall by which we enter from the court yard. 

Our coach having drove into the yard up to the door, 
Monsr. Voltaire himself received us on the steps. Having 
delivered him our recommendatory letter, though wrote in 
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French, yet from the characters of the superscription he 
knew it to come from an Englishman, and therefore ad- 
dressed us in English. For the present he only looked at 
the beginning of the letter to learn our names and at the 
bottom to see who it came from. This was in the ante- 
chamber. His reception of us was very polite. He asked 
why we had not come out time enough to dine with him 
and why we made any difficulties, for says he: you know 
gentlemen that sitting together at the table opens the heart 
and makes one more sprightly and sociable. Although at 
a loss sometimes for an English word, and that he used many 
Gallicisms yet he took pains to articulate his words properly 
and accent them fully. In this he succeeded beyond what 
one might expect from his having been but one twelve 
month in England and that so many years past as in 1726. 
We meet with few Frenchmen who pronounce English 
better. Our apology for not having come time enough to 
dine with him being made, he then ushered us into his Sal, 
and introduced us to a polite company there of gentlemen 
and ladies in terms peculiar to himself. He addressed him- 
self more particularly to a Chevalier whom we could see 
was a military man and an officer of distinction and whom 
we afterward learnt from Monsr. Voltaire himself was the 
Count de Beaufremont, who was a Commodore last war, 
and brother to the Prince de Beaufremont in Franche 
Compte; as well of one of the best families as one of the 
best officers in France. His introduction was to this effect : 

I beg leave to present to you two English gentlemen—Oh 
glorious nation, renowned conquerors of Canada. Though 
they have fought against you, and well have they fought by 
land and sea, we must now look upon them as our brave 
friends, since we are now at peace. To this we replied that 
we hoped this peace might be lasting; that we might always 
regard one another in the same light of friendship. Then 
Mons’r. Voltaire introduced us more particularly by name: 
we received and returned compliments with mutual respect. 

Mons’r. Voltaire then said he was very well acquainted 
with a gentleman of the name of Morgan when in England 
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in the year 1726. Mr. Beaufremont said there was a Col’. of 
that name on the expeditions against Martineco and the Ha- 
vannah. I told them the latter was dead; that there were 
many of the name in England, and I could not say particu- 
larly that I knew the one Mr. Voltaire meant. They replied 
they had often heard of the name and both of them said there 
was a General Morgan, Gov’ of Bergenopzoom an officer of 
great reputation. Tis now indeed 200 years since his time. 

A dish of coffee being presented to us, the conversation 
turned upon the places we had lately visited in Italy, upon 
Naples, the famine and epidemical disease which lately 
reigned there, upon the discoveries made at the Hercula- 
neum, &c. 

A little dog happening to cross the room stopped before 
Mr. Voltaire. He wagged his tail and seemed to notice 
him very attentively. On which Mr. Voltaire turned to 
Mr. Powel, and as I thought a little abruptly asked him, 
what think you of that little dog; has he any soul or not? 
and what do the people in England now think of the soul. 
This question so unexpected and before company some of 
whom Mr. Powel was very sure, at least of Mr. Voltaire, 
that they entertained sentiments concerning the soul very 
different from himself and the bulk of mankind who have 
been taught at all to reason about the soul—was a little 
startled at this question put so mal & propos. To show that 
he was not desirous of enlarging upon this topic, his an- 
swer was that the people of England now as well as hereto- 
fore entertained very different notions from each other con- 
cerning the soul. Very true, says Monsr. Beaufremont, 
everybody thinks after his own fashion. Mr. Voltaire how- 
ever did not drop the subject entirely. Says he I esteem 
one of your countrymen who has wrote on that subject, my 
Lord Bolinbroke. He has done essential service to man- 
kind, but there would have been still greater had he given 
the same matter in fewer words; of these he is so profuse 
that he frequently renders the subject he handles obscure 
from being too copious in his expression. Have you not 
read this valuable author? another question as little to 
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Mr. Powel’s gout as the former. But without hesitation he 
told him what appeared to me sufficiently spirited—what- 
ever his merit may be I own I have never read him. Oh 
read him by all means—he is a most valuable author and 
let me recommend to you when you return home to get 
some of your friends to give an abridgement of it. It will 
bear to be reduced to a third of its bulk and then will be a 
most excellent work. The English, added he, have some 
fine authors, they are, I swear by God himself, the first 
nation in Europe; and if ever I smell of a resurrection, or 
come a second time to earth, I will pray God to make me 
be born in England, the land of liberty. There are four 
things which I adore that the English boast of so greatly— 
with the fore finger of the right hand counting them up, and 
naming each distinctly and with an emphasis,—Liberty, 
Property, Newton and Locke. 

Although he then spoke in English the Count de Beaufre- 
mont seemed to understand him. They tell me, says he, 
that the English have not even a word in their language 
which answers to the French word Esclavage, so little have 
they an idea of its state. I beg your pardon says Mr. Vol- 
taire; they speak of it in the way of opposition—English 
Liberty and French Slavery or Servitude. Here a pause 
ensued. To avoid being hooked into any seeming dispute 
about the soul, &c. I had from time to time addressed 
myself to a young looking gentleman who sat next me—on 
indifferent matters—perhaps two or three and twenty years 
old—though all the while very attentive to what passed. I 
had now time to look a little about me, and observe the 
company and place I was in a little more particularly. As 
for Mr. Voltaire himself as I have a good print of him, I 
shall not describe him very particularly. He begins now to 
stoop with years or care, is thin, maigre, and if straight I 
believe would be about five feet ten inches high, has a very 
sagacious but at the same time a comical look. Something 
satirical and very lively in his action, of which he is full as 
most of his nation are. His words which are very emphat- 
ical seem to be accompanied with an action little less so. 
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Count de Beaufremont is a well looking, jolly, fat man, 
appears under fifty, of a good appearance for an officer, one 
that seems to claim respect from deserving it. 

Near him in one corner sat a fat French lady, middle 
aged—well painted. She did not talk much though she 
seemed one of the family. Her discourse seemed to be 
chiefly confined to a gentleman in a white broadcloth suit 
and silver lace, who seemed to repay her with the whole of 
his attention, or not bestow a great deal on the company. 
In the diagonal corner on an easy settee were placed also a 
middling aged but meagre French lady well smeared with 
paint. She did not want for discourse—at her left hand on 
the same settee was a younger lady perhaps aged 20, and 
Mr. Voltaire on her right—the young gentleman with whom 
I conversed sometimes sat between him and myself, and 
Mr. Powel to my right hand. These were the personages 
and such the arrangement of our goodly company. 

The Salle was elegantly adorned and had some tolerable 
paintings. The windows of this room which I sat just 
opposite to, look into a fine garden—Mr. Voltaire perhaps 
observing my eyes that way asked, do you love Greenwich 
gentlemen, do you love Richmond: I upon answering in the 
affirmative, says he, I will shew you these places—He con- 
ducted us into the garden, and pointing to the lake of 
Geneva within about half a league or perhaps a little more 
—There, says he, is the Thames—and there is Richmond 
hills, showing us the hills of Savoy beyond the lake—and 
these vineyards all round this garden and the verdant lawns 
are Greenwich—you see I am quite in the English taste: 
look at the woods; there you see a road in the woods an- 
other in the vineyard—lIn the garden you have plain gravel 
walks or green lawns—no French gew gaws—all is after 
nature. We congratulated him upon the happiness of his 
situation, the judgement he had shown in the choice of his 
residence and the pleasing happy arrangement he had given 
to everything about. He prided himself in having ordered 
everything himself from the building the Chateau to the 
disposition of the garden all the gravel of the walks he had 
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himself caused to be brought here. I have, says he, six 
miles in circuit here and am lord of a greater extent than 
the neighboring republic of Geneva. I pay no taxes to the 
French King or any other. I enjoy liberty and property 
here and am my own master. 

We told him his situation was, what it really is, most 
charming: and that no doubt he must have enjoyed a par- 
ticular pleasure in seeing a kind of second creation rise 
under his hand. Where my Chateau is, says he, there were 
churches and chapels, I bought all and pulled them down 
to build my chateau. I hate churches and priests and 
masses. You gentlemen have been in Italy; you have been 
at Rome. Has not your blood often boiled to see shoe- 
scrapers and porters saying mass in a place where once a 
Cicero, a Cato, and a Scipio have thundered in eloquent 
harangues to the Roman people. His soul seemed to be 
moved with indignation whilst he spoke it, and he accom- 
panied this with a vehemence of action that showed to what 
a degree he abhorred masses and the religions. How often 
when one would go fast do these fellows detain you, says he ; 
If you ask where is the postillion he is gone to mass, and you 
must wait with patience for a half an hour till he has done. 

By this time I became quite familiar with him, asked him 
questions with as much assurance as if I had been long ac- 
quainted with him. I asked him if he had read any account 
of electricity or was acquainted with Dr. Franklin’s writings 
on that subject, and what he thought of him. He acknowl- 
edged him to be the discoverer and improver of electricity ; 
that he was a man of genius, of merit, and a great natural 
philosopher. I then asked him if he had read Mr. Hume’s 
writings or Dr. Robinsons History of Scotland as he said he 
often read English books. He told me he had, that both 
were men of merit; but he preferred Mr. Hume whom he 
said wrote more like a philosopher. He has given us a good 
history of England. It is not so full of minute facts as that 
of Rapin, who smells indeed of the Presbyterian whilst Mr. 
Hume throughout smells of the philosopher. He often used 
the words smell of, figurately for to partake of. I know not 
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whether it was because he delighted in the sense of smell- 
ing particularly, or for want of words to express himself 
better in English. He now pulled out of his pocket a fine 
snuff box. In taking a pinch of snuff I observed on the 
inside of the lid a miniature picture of the King of Prussia, 
which probably was presented to him by that monarch at 
the time Voltaire was so great a favorite of his and his chief 
counsellor. In speaking of an intended new publication 
upon the History of a Trine which has been often wrote on, 
he inveighed against writing on trite subjects where the 
author had it not in his power to bring new facts to the 
light or publish some new discoveries that are important 
and interesting—above all authors I admire Newton & Locke 
—these opened our eyes to glorious objects and immortal 
discoveries which we did not think of; one has dissected and 
laid open to us the planetary system; the other has, as I 
may say, dissected the soul and discovered to us all the 
powers of the understanding. On my knees I prostrate 
myself all my life before two such great men as these, to 
whom I esteem myself as an infant. I then asked who 
Monsr. Beaufremont was. He told me of him what I wrote 
above. I then asked him if the young gentleman whom I 
had sat next to, was his son, as I had heard him call him 
papa; and who the young lady was. He answered me, the 
young lady I call my daughter; because she was a poor 
orphan neglected neice of the deceased great Corneile— 
Every nation you know has its Shakespeare. Corneille was 
our Shakespeare and because I look on myself as a soldier 
under the Generals Corneile, Racine, &c., in this sort of 
warfare, I found out the neice of Corneile and brought her 
to live with me. I call her my daughter and I have married 
her to that young man. Their children I look on as if they 
were my own, and take care of them all as of my own 
family. 

Being now time to return to Geneva lest the gates of the 
City should be shut against us we thanked him in the 
politest terms for the honor he had done us. He returned 
the compliment, said he should always be proud to enter- 

VoL. x.—4 
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tain any English gentleman. Being now at the steps he 
ushered us in, breaking into a kind of rapture with “ Oh 
goddess of liberty, thou heaven born maid.” We were 
now within the Salle, and Mons’r. Voltaire as if he had 
been pleased with our conversation and the freedom we 
used with him, crys out in French to this effect—addressing 
himself to the company. 

Behold two amiable young men lovers of truth and in- 
quirers into nature, they are not satisfied with mere appear- 
ances, they love investigation and truth and despise super- 
stition. I commend you gentlemen—go on, love truth and 
search diligently after it. Hate hypocrisy, hate masses, 
and above all hate the priests. Compliments being over 
we left the company. Monsr. Voltaire accompanied us to 
the door. Told us he should always be proud to see us, 
particularly whenever we would call and dine with him—his 
hour was two o’clock: he would be glad to see us, and if 
his health permitted would dine with us but if not, his 
children (meaning his adopted ones) would take care of us, 
nor should we ever want for company at his house who 
would endeavor to make themselves agreeable. We re- 
turned our thanks once more in the warmest terms and 
getting into the chariot drove off. 

I could not help noticing a chapel before the gate of the 
court yard with this inscription over the door 

Deo 
erexit 
Voltaire 
MDCCLXI 

I afterwards heard that in buying this possession he was 
obliged to stipulate for building a chapel—of which I sup- 
pose no great use is made. Till I heard this I did not 
know whether it was not his Theatre. In a Tavern on the 
road not far off these lines are pencilled 


Deo erexit Voltaire 


Behold the pious work of vain Voltaire 
Who never knew a God, or said a prayer. 
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JOURNAL OF MISS SALLY WISTER. 
(Concluded from page 478, Vol. IX.) 


FourtH Day, Morn, 12 o’clock. 

I was awaken’d this morn with a great racket of the 
Captain’s servant calling him; but the lazy fellow never rose 
till about half an hour past eight. This his daylight ride. 
I imagin’d they would be gone before now, so I dressed in 
a green skirt and dark short gown. Provoking. So down 
I came, this Captain (wild wretch) standing at the back 
door. He bow’d and call’d me. I only look’d, and went 
to breakfast. About nine I took my work and seated my- 
self in the parlour. Not long had I sat, when in came 
Dandridge,—the handsomest man in existence, at least that 
I had ever seen. But stop here, while I just say, the night 
before, chatting upon dress, he said he had no patience with 
those officers who, every morn, before they went on detach- 
ments, would wait to be dress’d and powder’d. “I am,” 
said I, “‘ excessively fond of powder, and think it very be- 
coming.” “Are you?” he reply’d. “I am very careless, 
as often wearing my cap thus” (turning the back part be- 
fore) “as any way.” I left off where he came in. He was 
powder’d very white, a (pretty colored) brown coat, lapell’d 
with green, and white waistcoat, etc., and his 


“Sword beside him negligently hung.” 


He made a truly elegant figure. “Good morning, Miss 
Sally. You are very well, I hope.” “Very well. Pray 
sit down,” which he did, close by me. ‘ Oh, dear,” said I, 
‘T see thee is powder’d.” ‘ Yes, ma’am. I have dress’d 
myself off for you.” Will I be excused, Debby, if I look 
upon his being powder’d in the light of a compliment to 
me? ‘“ Yes, Sally, as thee is a country maid, and don’t often 
meet with compliments.” Saucy Debby Norris! 
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’*Tis impossible to write a regular account of our con- 
versation. Be it sufficient to say that we had a multiplicity 
of chat. 

About an hour since, sister H. came to me and said Cap- 
tain Dandridge was in the parlour, and had ask’d for me. I 
went in. He met me, caught my hands. “Oh, Miss Sally, 
I have a beautiful sweetheart for you.” ‘ Poh! ridiculous! 
Loose my hands.” ‘ Well, but don’t be so cross.” ‘ Who 
is he?” ‘ Major Clough. I have seen him. Ain’t he pretty, 
to be sure? Iam going to headquarters. Have you any 
commands there ?” ‘ None at all; but’ (recollecting), “ yes, 
I have. Pray, who is your commanding officer?” ‘Colonel 
Bland, ma’am.” “ Please give my compliments to him, and 
I shou’d be glad if he would send thee back with a little 
more manners.” He reply’d wickedly, and told me I had a 
little spiteful heart. But he was intolerably saucy; said 
he never met with such ladies. ‘ You’re very ill-natur’d, 
Sally.” And, putting on the sauciest face, “Sally, if Tacy 
V*nd*r*n won’t have me, will you?” ‘No, really; none 
of her discarded lovers.” ‘ But, provided I prefer you to 
her, will you consent?” ‘No, I won’t.” “Very well, 
madam.” And after saying he would return to-morrow, 
among a hundred other things, he elegantly walk’d out of 
the room. Soon he came back, took up a volume of Homer’s 
Iliad, and read to us. He reads very well, and with judg- 
ment. One remark he made, that I will relate, on these 
lines,— 

“While Greece a heavy, thick retreat maintains, 
Wedg’d in one body, like a flight of cranes.” 


««Q—d knows our army don’t do so. I wish they did.” He 
laugh’d and went away. 


Four 0’CLOCK, AFTERNOON. 
Major Clough, Captain Swan, and Mr. Moore, a Lieuten- 
ant of horse, din’d with Dandridge. The latter, after din- 
ner, came in to bid us adieu. He sat down, and was rather 
saucy. I look’d very grave. ‘ Miss Betsy, you have a very 
ill-natured sister. Observe how cross she looks.” He pray’d 
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we might part friends, and offer’d his hand. I gave him 
mine, which he kiss’d in a very gallant manner; and so, 
with truly affectionate leave, he walked to the parlour door, 
“God Almighty bless you, ladies;” bow’d, went into the 
road, mounted a very fine horse, and rode away; leaving 
Watts and the troop here, to take care of us, as he said. 
“Mr. Watts, Miss Sally, is a very worthy man; but, poor 
soul, he is so captivated with you,—the pain in his breast all 
owing to you.” But he is gone; and I think, as I have 
escap’d thus far safe, I am quite a heroine, and need not be 
fearful of any of the lords of the creation for the future. 


Six o’cLocK, EVENING. 

Watts drank tea with us. A conversable man. Says 
that the Dandridges are one of the genteelest families in 
Virginia,—relations of General Washington’s wife. He 
appear’d very fond of the Captain, who has had a liberal 
education. Very sensible and brave. I sat in the entry all 
last evening, as did Betsy. But first, let me say, Fifth day 
morn we chatted on a variety of subjects; and amongst 
others, he mentioned the cruelty of the Britons, which, I 
agreed, was very great. He said he would retaliate when- 
ever he had an opportunity. I strenuously opposed such a 
procedure, observing that it would be erring in the same 
way, and tho’ they might deserve it, yet it would be much 
nobler to treat them with lenity. Remember the lines of 
Pope,— 

“That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


“‘T perfectly remember them. Your sentiments are noble ; 
but we must retaliate sometimes.” 

A horseman deliver’d this message: “‘ Let the troops lie 
on their arms, and be ready to march at a moment’s warn- 
ing.” He immediately gave these orders to the sergeant. 
Every soldier was in motion. I was a good deal frighten’d, 
and ask’d Watts the reason. He fancy’d the British were 
in motion, tho’ he had not receiv’d such intelligence. 
“What will thee do if they come here?” “Defend the 
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house as long as I can, ma’am.” I was shock’d. “ Bless 
my heart; what will become of us?” ‘“ You may be very 
safe. The house is an excellent house to defend; only do 
you be still. If the British vanquish us, down on your 
knees, and cry, ‘ Bless the king.’ If we conquer them, why 
you know you are safe.” This added to my fright. I called 
my dear mamma, who was much indispos’d. Dadda was 
gone to Lancaster. Mamma ask’d him the same questions, 
and he gave her the same answers. I was in a fearful 
taking, and said if I thought such a thing would happen, 
I would set off, though nine o’clock, and walk to Uncle 
Foulke’s. ‘No, don’t go to-night, Miss Sally. I will take 
you there to-morrow. Don’t be uneasy. This is nothing. 
I often go to bed with my boots on upon some alarms.” 
“ But thee will take off thy boots to-night?” “ Yes, I will, 
indeed.” ‘Is thee really in earnest about defending the 
house?” “No,madam; for believe me, if I hear the enemy 
is in motion, I will immediately depart, bag and baggage.” 

This dispell’d my fears, and after wishing me a good 
night, he retir’d to his chamber. Imagine my consterna- 
tion when our girl came running in, and said the lane was 
fill’d with light horse. I flew to the side door. It was 
true. My joy was great when I heard Major Clough ask if 
this was Captain Dandridge’s quarters. I answer’d in the 
affirmative. He rode round to the other door. Watts, 
though gone to bed, was call’d. He chatted apart to the 
Major a while, then went off towards Skippack road, fol- 
low’d by a large party of horse and wagons. My fears 
were all renew’d; and, as if we were to be in perpetual 
alarms, by came another party, much larger, in dark clothes. 
These we all thought were British. They halted. All as 
still as death. The officer rode up to the door. ‘“ Does 
Mr. Foulke live here?” ‘“ Yes,” saidsomebody. “Is there 
not a family from town here,—Mr. Wister’s?” I recol- 
lected the voice, and said, “‘ Captain Stodard, I presume ?” 
“Yes madam. Are you Mr. Wister’s wife?” ‘No, his 
daughter.” ‘Is your papa at home?” “No,” I reply’d, 
but invited him in toseemamma. He agreed; dismounted, 
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as did many other officers; but he alone came into our 
parlour. Watts follow’d to bid us adieu. They sat a few 
minutes; told us that two of their men had deserted, and 
when that was the case, they generally moved their quarters. 
Watts told him how I was frighten’d. He said I paid but 
a poor compliment to their chivalry. I only smil’d. The 
alarm had partly depriv’d me of the power of speech. 

They sat about fifteen minutes, then rose, and after the 
politest adieus, departed. All the horse follow’d—about 
one hundred and fifty. I never saw more regularity ob- 
serv’d, or so undisturb’d a silence kept up when so large a 
number of people were together. Not a voice was heard, 
except that of the officer who gave the word of command. 
The moon at intervals broke thro’ the heavy black clouds. 
No noise was perceiv’d, save that which the horses made 
as they trotted o’er the wooden bridge across the race. 
Echo a while gave us back the sound. At last nothing was 
left but remembrance of them. The family all retir’d to 
their respective chambers, and enjoyed a calm repose. 

This Captain Stodard is from New England, and belongs 
to Colonel Sheldon’s regiment of dragoons. He made an 
acquaintance with my father at Germantown, whilst our 
army was at that place, and had been here once before. 
He is clever and gentlemanly. 


FirrH Day, June 4th, 2 o’clock. 
Oh, gracious! how warm is this day. But, warm as it is, 
I must make a small alteration in my dress. I do not make 
an elegant figure, tho’ I do not expect to see a stranger to- 
day. 
Srxtu Day, June 5th, Morn, 11 o’clock. 
Last night we were a little alarm’d. I was awaken’d 
about 12, with somebody’s opening the chamber door. I 
observ’d cousin Prissa talking to mamma. I asked what 
was the matter. “Only a party of light horse.” “Are 
they Americans?” I quickly said.. She answer’d in the 
affirmative, (which dispell’d my fears), and told me Major 
Jameson commanded, and that Captains Call and Nixon 
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were with him. With that intelligence she left us. I 
revolved in my mind whether or not Jameson would renew 
his acquaintance; but Morpheus buried all my ideas, and 
this morning I rose by, or near seven, dress’d in my light 
chintz, which is made gown-fashion, kenton handkerchief, 
and linen apron. ‘‘Sufficiently smart for a country girl, 
Sally.” Don’t call me a country girl, Debby Norris. Please 
to observe that I pride myself on being a Philadelphian, 
and that a residence of ten months has not at all diminished 
the love I have for that place; and as soon as one capital 
alteration takes place (which is very much talk’d of at 
present), I expect to return to it with a double pleasure. 

Dress’d as above, down I came, and went down to our 
kitchen, which is a small distance from the house. As I 
came back, I saw Jameson at the window. He met me in 
the entry, bow’d :—“ How do you do, Miss Sally?” After 
the compliments usual on such occasions had pass’d, I 
invited him into our parlour. He followed me in. We 
chatted very sociably. Iinquir’dfor P. F. He said he had 
seen her last First day; that she was well. Her mamma 
had gone to Lancaster, to visit her daughter Wharton,’ 
who, as I suppose you have heard, has lost her husband. 

I ask’d him whether Dandridge was on this side the 
Delaware. He said, “ Yes.” I wanted sadly to hear his 
opinion, but he said not a word. The conversation turn’d 
upon the British leaving Philadelphia. He firmly believ’d 
they were going. I sincerely wish’d it might be true, but 
was afraid to flatter myself. I had heard it so often that I 
was quite faithless, and express’d my approbation of Pope’s 
12th beatitude, “‘ Blessed are they that expect nothing, for 
they shall not be disappointed.”” He smil’d, and assur’d me 
they were going away. 

He was summon’d to breakfast. I ask’d him to stay with 


' The “ mamma” was Mrs, William Fishbourn. Her daughter Eliza- 
beth was the second wife of Thomas Wharton, jr., President of the 
Supreme Executive Council (acting Governor). He died at Lancaster 
(the seat of the Pennsylvania government at this time), on May 22, 
1778. 
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us. He declin’d the invitation with politeness, adding that 
he was in a hurry,—oblig’d to go to camp as soon as he 
could. He bow’d, “ Your servant, ladies,” and withdrew 
immediately. After breakfast they set off for Valley Forge, 
where Gen’l Washington’s army still are. 

I am more pleas’d with Major Jameson than I was at first. 
He is sensible and agreeable,—a manly person, and a very 
good countenance. We girls differ about him. Prissa and 
I admire him, whilst Liddy and Betsy will not allow him a 
spark of beauty. Aunt’s family are charm’d with his be- 
havior,—so polite, so unassuming. When he disturb’d them 
last night, he made a hundred apologies,—was so sorry to 
call them up,—’twas real necessity oblig’d him. I can’t 
help remarking the contrast between him and Dandridge. 
The former appears to be rather grave than gay,—no vain 
assuming airs. The latter calls for the genius of a Hogarth 
to characterize him. He is possess’d of a good understand- 
ing, a very liberal education, gay and volatile to excess. 
He is an Indian, a gentleman, grave and sad, in the same 
hour. But what signifies? I can’t give thee a true idea of 
him ; but he assumes at pleasure a behavior the most courtly, 
the most elegant of anything I ever saw. He is very enter- 
taining company, and very vain of his personal beauties; 
yet nevertheless his character is exceptional. 

SrxtH Day, NooN AND EVENING. 

Nothing material occur’d. 

SEVENTH Day, NIGHT. 

A dull morn. In the afternoon, Liddy, Betsy, R. H., and 
self went to one of our neighbors to eat strawberries. Got 
afew. Return’d home; drank tea. No beaus. Adieu. 

First Day, EVENING. 

Heigh-ho! Debby, there’s a little meaning in that ex- 
clamation, ain’t there? To me it conveys much. I have 
been looking what the dictionary says. It denotes uneasi- 
ness of mind. I don’t know that my mind is particularly 
uneasy just now. 

The occurrences of the day come now. I left my cham- 
ber between eight and nine, breakfasted, went up to dress, 
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put on a new purple and white striped Persian, white petti- 
coat, muslin apron, gauze cap, and handkerchief. Thus 
array’d, Miss Norris, I ask your opinion. Thy partiality for 
thy friend will bid thee say I made a tolerable appearance. 
Not so, my dear. I was this identical Sally Wister, with all 
her whims and follies; and they have gain’d so great an 
ascendency over my prudence, that I fear it will be a hard 
matter to divest myself of them. But I will hope for a ref- 
ormation. 

Cousin H. M. came about nine, and spent the day with 
us. After we had din’d, two dragoons rode up to the door; 
one a waiting-man of Dandridge’s, the faithful Jonathan. 
They are quarter’d a few miles from us. The junior sisters, 
Liddy and Betsy, join’d by me, ventur’d to send our com- 
pliments to the Captain and Watts. Prissa insists that it is 
vastly indelicate, and that she has done with us. Hey day! 
What prudish notions are those, Priscilla? I banish pru- 
dery. Suppose we had sent our Jove to him, where had been 
the impropriety? for really he had a person that was love- 
inspiring, tho’ I escap’d, and may say, Jo triumphe. I answer 
not for the other girls, but am apt to conclude that Cupid 
shot his arrows, and that maybe they had effect. A fine 
evening this. If wishes could avail, I would be in your 
garden with 8. J., R. F., and thyself. Thee has no objec- 
tion to some of our North Wales swains,—not the beau in- 
habitants, but some of the transitory ones. But cruel 
reverse. Instead of having my wishes accomplish’d, I must 
confine myself to the narrow limit of this farm. 

Liddy calls : “ Sally, will thee walk?” “Yes.” Perhaps 
a walk will give a new turn to my ideas, and present some- 
thing new to my vacant imagination. 


SreconD Day, Turrp Day, FourtH Day. 
No new occurrences to relate. Almost adventureless, 
except Genera] Lacy’s riding by, and his fierce horse dis- 
daining to go without showing his airs, in expectation of 
drawing the attention of the mill girls, in order to glad his 
master’s eyes. Ha! ha! ha! One would have imagin’d 
that vanity had been buried within the shades of N. Wales. 
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Lacy is tolerable ; but as ill luck would order it, I had been 
busy, and my auburn ringlets were much dishevell’d: there- 
fore I did not glad his eyes, and cannot set down on the list 
of honours receiv’d that of a bow from Brigadier-General 
Lacy.’ 
FirtH Day, Nicut, June 18th. 

Rose at half-past four this morning. Iron’d industriously 
till one o’clock, din’d, went up stairs, threw myself on the 
bed, and fell asleep. About four, sister H. wak’d me, and 
said uncle and J. F. were down stairs; so I decorated my- 
self, and went down. Felt quite lackadaisical. However, 
I jump’d about a little, and the stupid fit went off. We 
have had strange reports about the British being about 
leaving Philadelphia. I can’t believe it. Adieu. 


Srxtu Day, Morn, June 19th. 

We have heard an astonishing piece of news! The 
English have entirely left the city! It is almost impossible! 
Stay, I shall hear further. 

Srxtu Day, Eve. 

A light horseman has just confirm’d the above intel- 
ligence! This is charmante! They decamp’d yesterday. 
He (the horseman) was in Philadelphia. It is true. They 
have gone. Past a doubt. I can’t help exclaiming to the 
girls,— 

‘‘ Now are you sure the news is true? Now are you sure 
they have gone?” ‘Yes, yes, yes!” they all cry, “and 
may they never, never return.” 

Dr. Gould came here to-night. Our army are about six 
miles off, on their march to the Jerseys. 


SEVENTH Day, Morn. 


O. F.? arrived just now, and related as followeth :—The 
army began their march at six this morning by their house. 
Our worthy Geaeral Smallwood breakfasted at uncle Caleb’s.’ 
He ask’d how Mr. and Mrs. Wister and the young ladies 


1 Brigadier-General John Lacey, of the Pennsylvania Militia. 
2 Owen Foulke, son of Caleb. 
5’ The Meredith house, on the Swedes’ Ford road. 
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were, and sent his respects to us. Our brave, our heroic 
General Washington was escorted by fifty of the Life Guard, 
with drawn swords. Each day he acquires an addition to 
his goodness. We have been very anxious to know how the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia have far’d. I understand that 
General Arnold, who bears a good character, has the com- 
mand of the city, and that the soldiers conducted with great 
decorum. Smallwood says they had the strictest orders to 
behave well; and I dare say they obey’d the order. I now 
think of nothing but returning to Philadelphia. 

So I shall now conclude this journal, with humbly hoping 
that the Great Disposer of events, who has graciously vouch- 
saf’d to protect us to this day through many dangers, will 
still be pleas’d to continue his protection. 


Satty WISsTER. 


North Wales, June 20th 1778. 
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THE EARLY GOVERNMENT OF PHILADELPHIA 
AND THE BLUE ANCHOR TAVERN LANDING. 


BY EDWARD P. ALLINSON AND BOIES PENROSE. 


EVIDENCE OF ORGANIZED GOVERNMENT OF PHILADELPHIA PRIOR TO 
THE CHARTER OF 1701, AS SHOWN IN A DOCUMENT IN THE OFFICE 
oF RECORDER OF DEEDS, PERTAINING TO THE BLUE ANCHOR TaAv- 
ERN LANDING. 


[In writing an article on the history of the government of Philadelphia 
for the “ Johns Hopkins University studies in Historical and Political 
Science” the following paper was found, which is recorded in the office of 
the Recorder of Deeds, Philadelphia, and furnishes important evidence 
of the existence of some kind of organized government of Philadelphia 
prior to the charter granted by Penn in 1701. The charter of 1701—as 
it is the earliest one extant—is generally considered the first charter 
incorporating the city ; and the first mayor under that charter, Edward 
Shippen, heads the published lists as the first mayor of the city. Con- 
siderable doubt, however, exists as to whether Philadelphia was not 
granted a charter—possibly incorporating the city as a borough—before 
1701. It seems remarkable that for the first nineteen years of its exist- 
ence the rapidly growing city should have had no government separate 
from the rest of the county. It is constantly spoken of in the Minutes 
of the Provincial Council and Acts of Assembly as the “town of Phila- 
delphia” or the “ city of Philadelphia.” Acrelius in his ‘‘ New Sweden,” 
p. 112, published in 1712, says that Philadelphia received its first charter 
in 1682, and that its liberties extended three English miles beyond the 
city, between the rivers. In 1684 the following appears in the minutes 
of the Provincial Council: “Thos, Lloyd, Thos. Holmes, Wm. Haigue 
appointed to draw up a charter of Philadelphia, to be made a Borough, 
consisting of a Mayor and six Aldermen, and to call to ye assistance 
any of ye Council.” (1 Colonial Records, 64.) There is no record, how- 
ever, that this committee ever acted. The characteristic of a borough in 
England was thac it possessed the franchise of sending representation 
to Parliament; and in 1684 a bill passed second reading in the Provin- 
cial Council providing for three members for the Council and six for 
the Assembly from “‘ye city of Philadelphia,” but there is no record 
of a third reading or of co-ordinate action of the Assembly, or of any 
member sitting for the city as distinct from the county previous to 1704. 
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Finally, in the charter of 1701 Penn declares, ‘“‘ I have, by virtue of the 
King’s letters patents, under the great seal of England, erected the said 
town into a borough and by these presents do erect the said town and 
borough of Philadelphia into a city, which said city shall extend the 
limits and bounds, as it is laid out between Delaware and Schuylkill.” 
(Charter of Philadelphia.) 

In addition to the above evidence, which was gathered after laborious 
research, a document preserved in the office of the Recorder of Deeds, 
in Philadelphia (Deed Book H, No. 7, p. 92), furnishes important testi- 
mony to the same effect. This interesting document is in the nature of 
perpetuated testimony, in order to prevent future disputes of titles, show- 
ing the proceedings of the citizens of Philadelphia in 1753 to secure the 
dedication of the Blue Anchor landing for public use forever, and remon- 
strating against the attempt of the mayor and commonalty to let the 
same. These proceedings in proving the title of the inhabitants recite 
the minutes of the Provincial Council of May 5, 1691, and constitute 
the only record of them extant, the minutes of the Council for that year 
and for 1692 having been lost or destroyed. These minutes and other 
documents recited in the proceedings state clearly that Humphrey 
Murry was mayor of Philadelphia in 1691, and that there were in ex- 
istence a recorder and aldermen; and that these officers were recognized 
by the Proprietor, 

The paper also gives an interesting history of the public landing place 
by the old Blue Anchor Tavern, which stood at the northwest corner of 
Front and Dock Streets, and was taken down in 1810. It also shows— 
besides giving the missing minutes of the Provincial Council—that the 
records were in the office of the Provincial Secretary as late as 1753. 

EDWARD P. ALLINSON, 
BOIES PENROSE. ] 


To the Mayor and Commonality of the City of Philadelphia 
in Common Council Assembled the 16th day of the Month 
called February 1753. 

The Memorial of the Wardens, Commissioners, Assessors 
and Overseers of the Poor, at the Request and on Behalf of 
the Freemen and Inhabitants of the said City 

SHEWETH : 

That soon after the arrival of the first Purchasers of Land 
in this Province the Town of Philadelphia was lay’d out and 
by the mutual consent of our first worthy Proprietor and the 
Inhabitants the Two Public Landing Places at the Penny Pot 
House and Blue Anchor were appointed to be left open and 
common for the Use and Service of the Inhabitants of the 
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said City and all others and were accordingly received and 
reputed to be their common Right as much as any of the 
streets of the City. 

That the Landing Place at the Blue Anchor was at first 
very large and commodious and of much greater extent 
than it is at present. 

That some time in or about the year 1689 the Proprietary- 
Commissioners granted Warrants of Survey to several per- 
sons for Lots on the River Delaware, which were a part of 
the said Landing Place. 

That the Mayor and Inhabitants of the City well knowing 
the Surveys and Grants of the said Lots were injurious and 
repugnant to the Rights and Privileges of the Freemen of 
the City did thereupon petition the Governour and Council 
“to ascertain the extent and boundaries of the said Landing 
‘*¢ Place and that no person for private gains or interest might 
“be suffered to incomode the Public Utility of the whole 
“ City.” 

That the Governour and Council pursuant to the Powers 
granted them by the Charters and Laws of this Province 
then in force did immediately in conjunction with the 
Mayor, Recorder & some of the Citizens regulate and ascer- 
tain the limits and extent of the said Landing Place and 
order’d the materials to be removed which had been laid 
thereon by a person who, under pretence of a right from 
the Proprietary-Commissioners, attempted to erect a House 
or Building there as appears by the Minutes of the Gover- 
nour & Council dated the 3d 6th Month 1691 still remaining 
in the Secretary’s Office. 

That so much of the Landing Place near the Blue Anchor 
as is now claimed and used by the inhabitants of Philadel- 
phia remained from the first settling this City free and open 
upwards of sixty years without any interruption by build- 
ings or other improvements made thereon or by converting 
it to any other Uses or Services than those for which it was 
first intended. 

That the Proprietor in the charter granted to the City in 
the year 1701 expressly “ordains the said Landing Places 
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‘(as then and theretofore used) to be left open and common 
“for the Use and Service of the said City and all others,” 
thereby confirming the former Right of ye Inhabitants to the 
said Landings. 

That by long experience the said Landing Places appear 
to be of Publick Service and advantage, for the accomodat- 
ing the People of the neighbouring Province and others who 
bring large Quantities of Fire Wood, Charcoal, Bark, Tim- 
ber, Boards, Shingles, Stones, Rails, Hay and other mate- 
rials necessary for the Service of the Inhabitants of this City, 
and for their Buildings and Improvements. 

That the Inhabitants of this City would sustain great Loss, 
damage and Injury by converting the said Landing places 
to any other Uses or Services, from the advanced price of 
Fire wood and the high rates they must pay for the Cartage 
of Hay, Stone Timber etc. from other more distant Land- 
ings. 

That the Inhabitants of this City in General are now much 
dissatisfied with the proposal of the Mayor & Comonality 
“to Let the said Landing place to any persons inclined to 
“ take the same either for a Term of years or on Ground rent 
“ for Ever,” being apprehensive that if the said Proposal be 
carryed into Execution They will be disseised of a Valuable 
Part of the Rights & Privileges granted them by our first 
Worthy Proprietor. 

For these and other Reasons which may occur to ye 
Mayor and Commonality on a farther consideration of this 
affair, We assure ourselves that they as Guardians of the 
Liberties & Privileges of the Freemen of Philadelphia will 
desist from proceeding to any Resolutions to deprive the In- 
habitants and others of the Free Use and Service of the said 
Landings or to convert the same or any Part thereof to any 
other Uses or Services than those for which they were at first 


appointed. 
JacoB CooPER Pui: Syne 
Jos: RICHARDSON Hueu: Roperts 
CHARLES JONES JOSEPH STRETCH 


City Wardens. 
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Tuos: Say JacoB DucHEE 
Commissioners. 

JosEPH LOWNES Antuony Morris Jr 

JOSEPH WATKINS JERE’AH WARDER 

Jacos LEwIs, City Assessors. 

Tuos: LiautTFooT Tuomas CLIFFORD 

ABRA. MITCHELL Jos: HowE.. 

JacoB SHOEMAKER JR. Overseers of the Poor. 


Compared with the Origenal delivd. to the Mayor & Comonality in 
Common Council assembled Philadelphia the 16th 2d mo. 1758 & 
subscribed by the Wardens, Commissioners, Assessors & Ovrs. of the 
Poor in Presence of us 

EDWARD WARNER Evan MorGan 
JOSEPH TROTTER Isk: PEMBERTON JUNR 


To the Governor and Council 
The Petition of The Inhabitants of Philadelphia 
Humbly Sheweth— 

That Whereas the Proprietary and Governor having a 
Respect to the future good and Prosperity of Pennsylvania, 
and particularly designing the most convenient Place within 
the Province for the Erecting a city, no place was judged more 
fit than the present scite of land whereon the City is now lo- 
cated by reason of those natural advantages of easy landing 
and contiguous coves that by little Labour might be made 
safe and Commodious Harbour for Vessells where they might 
lye safe from Ice or Winter Storms, and accordingly the first 
Settlers invited by those conveniencys seated themselves 
down in the year 1682 and landed their Goods at that low 
Sandy Beach since called the Blue Anchor where without 
any Interruption all Persons have ever since used it as a 
Common Free Landing for Stones, Loggs, Hay and all 
such kind of Lumber and other Goods which can no way be 
with the like ease or safety brought and landed to any other 
Wharf and place in the City, and although there are yearly 
some hundred cartloadings of the said Lumber carried to all 
Parts of the Town from the said place to the Universal Ac- 

VoL. x.—5 
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comodation of all People as well Inhabitants as Strangers, yet 
we the Inhabitants to our great Grief have been informed 
that some persons obtaining a Grant from the Commissioners 
have incroached on a part of that publick Flat Sandy Beach 
whereby the Inhabitants are in Part already deprived of that 
customary and common Landing-place there being most 
times many Loads of said Lumber Lying ready for Sale or 
other Uses, and since it pleased the Governor by the eighth 
Chapter of the Charter to enact that the Governor and Pro- 
vincial Council shall at all times Settle and Order the Situa- 
tion of Cities and Market Towns in every County modelling 
therein all publick Buildings, Streets and Market places 
and shall appoint all Necessary Roads and Highways and by 
another Law it is enacted that there shall be settled Sufficient 
CartWay to the most Convenient Landing Places. And we 
the said Inhabitants well Knowing there is not any so con- 
venient within this City, and which was a great Encourage- 
ment of first Settling the City where now it is and hath con- 
tinued until this day the only Chief Land® place and Cartway 
to and in the River We humbly beseech the Governor and 
Council by Virtue of the said Powers by Charter lodged in 
them would be pleased to order the Situation Bounds & 
breadth of that most convenient Landing & Carting All 
which Laws being made before there was or could be any 
Pretence of Right in any Person to obstruct it, neither is this 
City of Philadelphia exempt from the said Regulation And 
we also further beg that all or at Least so much of the Cove 
at the Blue Anchor as possible may be laid out for a Conve- 
nient harbour to secure Shipping against Ice, or other Dan- 
ger of the Winter. And that no Person for private Gains or 
Interest may Incommode the Publick Utility of a whole City 
there being no Place by Nature so convenient for the Ends 


Proposed. 
Humpurey Murrey CHRISTOPHER SIBTHORPE 
Joun HoLME Puitre Howe. 
SaMUEL RICHARDSON ABRAHAM HARDYMAN 
RosBert EWER WitiiaAM LEE 
Davin Lioyp WILLIAM Say 
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ALBERTUS BRANDT 
Puitiie RIcHARDS 
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JoHN PARSONS 
WILLIAM WALKER 








ANDREW GRESCOM 
WILiiAM HEARNE 
Francis Cooke 
Ricup. Gove 
WILiiaAM Forrest 
Davip BREINTNALL 
Henry Bapcock 
Tomas GRIFFITH 
Tsaac RICKETs. 


CHARLES BUTLER 

Joun Murrey 

JAMES Fox 
ALEXANDER BEARDSLEY 
JOHN WHITE 

Tuomas Bupp 
WILLIAM BRADFORD 
Tuomas Hooton 
NATHANIEL ALLEN 


Compared with the Copy annexed to the Memorial delivd. the Mayor 
& Comonality, Philada. 16 of ye 2d Mo. Febry. 1753. 
Isr. PEMBERTON JUNR. EDWARD WARNER 
Evan MorGan JOSEPH TROTTER. 


At a Meeting of Council held at Philadelphia on the third 
day of sixth Month 1691— 

Present, Thomas Lloyd, Deputy governor, John Simcock, 
John Delavall, Thos, Duckett, Griffith Owen, William Stock- 
dale, John Bristow. 

Humphey Murrey the present Mayor of the City of 
Philadelphia in behalf of the said City moves the Gover- 
nour & Council to lay out & regulate the Landing place the 
End of the Street near the Blue Anchor being the only Carta- 
ble Landing Place to serve the South End of the Town & has 
been accordingly used and enjoyed since the first Settling 
of this place without Interruption ’till of Late it was granted 
away by the Commissioners of Property Whereupon it is 
order’d that the said Mayor and Aldermen of Philadelphia 
have notice to Attend the Governour & Council to-Morrow 
Morning about the Eighth Hour in Order to View the said 
Landing Place. 

The Council Attended with the Mayor & some of the Citi- 
zens of Philadelphia having this Morning pursuant to the 
Order of the Governour & Council made last night reported 
to the Governour the Conveniency of the said Landing & 
the Necessity of having the same confirmed & cleared of 
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Incroachments & other Incumbrances therefore this Board 
will take the Premises into Consideration. 

Upon further Application of the Mayor & Inhabitants of 
Philadelphia by Petition relating to the said Landing-Place 
& Harbour for Shipping &c. near where the Blue Anchor 
Stood. The Governour and Council taking the same into 
their serious consideration & having duly weighed the 
Powers granted by the King’s Letters Patent to Governour 
Penn for erecting Keys, Harbours & Landing Places within 
this Province as also the Powers derived from the Governour 
by Law & Charter in that Behalf & Moreover that the said 
Landing-Place now in Question has been the Cartable Land- 
ing belonging to the South End of the Town since the first 
Situation of the same. 

It is hereby declared & Ordered that there shall be Left a 
vacancy between the North side of John Austin’s frame of a 
House upon the Bank & Society Hill extending about four 
hundred feet in breadth towards the Point of the said Hill 
for a Publick Landing Place & harbour for the safety of 
ships & other vessells & the same so to continue until the 
Proprietors pleasure be known to the Governour to the 
contrary notwithstanding any incroachments, Grants or 
Patents made of the said vacancy by the Commissioners of 
Property to any Person whatsoever. 

And it is further ordered that Jeremiah Elfreth & all 
other Persons concerned pretending to have any Title or 
Right to the said Vacancy or Landing-Place shall desist & 
forebear building & incumbring the same & every or any 
part thereof. And that whatsoever the said Elfreth or others 
have really disburs’d towards Materials for building upon 
the premises shall be reimbursed & Satisfied by the said Pe- 
titioners and other Inhabitants of Philadelphia aforesaid. 

Compared with the Copy delivd. with the Memorial to the Mayor & 
Comonalty Philada. the 16th day 2d mo. Feby. 1753. 


Isr. PEMBERTON JUNR. JOSEPH TROTTER 
EDWARD WARNER Evan MorGAan 


At a Meeting of the Commissioners the nineteenth of the 
Eleventh Month 1691-2 
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Present, Capt. William Markham, Robert Turner, and 
John Goodson. 

This following publick Instrument of Protest was drawn 
up, Viz‘. 

By the Proprietary Commissioners. Whereas Complaint 
was made to us by William Salloway, Griffith Jones, & 
Jeremiah Eifreth that Thomas Lloyd, Humphry Murrey & 
John Delavall and others, did last Summer several times 
come on their Bank Lotts & Interrupted their Workmen by 
Commanding them to desist, pretending they built in the 
Streets & thereby the said Jeremiah Elfreth was retarded in 
his Building the whole last Summer to his great Damage. 
As also that William Salloway obtained a Patent for a Bank 
Lot & having sold the same to him by deed yet when the 
said William Salloway came to Acknowledge the same in 
Court to Jeremiah Elfreth, David Lloyd, Clerk of the said 
Court, defaced the said Deed & Patent to us produced by In- 
dorsing on the back of the deed these words Viz‘. “ Cave- 
ated because the Lott within granted is supposed to be the 
cartable Landing Place of this Town & so hath been accord- 
ingly ordered by the Governor and Council; therefore this 
deed ought not to pass till further Inquiry be made herein.” 
Which Enormities being taken into our Consideration & 
we finding them so much to infringe on the Rights of the 
Proprietor which obliges us to assert & maintain his Au- 
thority by this Publick Instrument and thereby maintain 
the Power he had granted to us by his Commission for 
disposing of all Lotts & Lands within this Province &c. 
without any other Controul but his own & therefore we do 
hereby.in his Name assert the Patents granted by us to the 
above named persons to be good and Suflicient to them & 
do protest against the above named Persons for all Dam- 
ages that has shall or may arise by their said Indorsement 
either to the Proprietor, Ourselves or those to whom we 
have granted any Patents by Virtue of the said Commis- 
sion. 

Dated at Philadelphia the day of January 1691-2 

Wm. MarkHam Rost. TURNER JoHN Goopson 
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Compared with the Copy deliv’d with the Memorial to the Mayor & 
Comonalty the 16th day 24 mo. Feby. 1758. 
EDWARD WARNER JOSEPH TROTTER 
Evan MorGan Isk. PEMBERTON JUNR. 


On the 6th day of 2* mo. (called February) 1753 The In- 
habitants of the City of Philadelphia were alarmed by an 
advertisement in the Pensilva. Gazette in the following 
Words— 

‘The Mayor and Comonality of the City of Philadelphia 
hereby gives notice, that they propose to Lett a certain Lott 
of Ground opposite to Budd’s Buildings Containing in 
breadth about 100 feet and in length 250 feet from the East 
side of Front Street saving the 30 ft. Cartway leading thro’ 
it. Therefore such as are inclined to take the same or any 
Part thereof, either for a term of Years or on ground-rent 
for Ever are desired to make their Proposals in writing, and 
deliver them, seal’d up, on or before the 16th Instant, to 
the Mayor, Recorder or Clerk of the Common Council, ex- 
pressing the Quantity desired, and the rent they are willing 
to pay: that such Proposals may be Considered at a Council 
to be holden the same day.’ 

This attempt of the Mayor & Commonalty to deprive the 
Citizens of that valuable Landing Place, by setting up a sepe- 
rate right & exposeing it to sale gave a general Dissatisfac- 
tion to the People, & occasioned the Assessors of said city 
and others to make diligent Search at the several Public 
Offices following viz‘: Surveyor General’s, Master of the 
Rolls, the Secretary’s and Receiver General’s, to discover on 
what foundation the said Corporation Claimed an Alienable 
right to that Lott of Ground, which had hitherto been 
deemed a free and Common Landing and as such Confirmed 
by our Present City Charter in which Search they happily 
found several Authentic Records relating thereto, After 
which the said Assessors apply’d to the Mayor & Recorder 
requesting a Meeting or to be Informed, under what right, 
or Pretence of right the Mayor and Commonalty had pub- 
lished their Advertisement for Sale of the said Publick 
Landing. 
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The said Magistrates agreed to meet the said Assessors on 
the 12th day of the aforesaid 2d Month with some other of 
the Freeholders of the said City. 

2 mo. 12th 1753. Ata Meeting of the Magistrates, As- 
sessors and other Freeholders of the City of Philada. 

Present, Benja. Shoemaker, Mayor; Tench Francis, Re- 
corder ; Isaac Norris, Charles Willing, Benja. Franklin, John 
Mifflin, Thos. Lawrence, Aldermen; Joseph Lownes, Jacob 
Lewis, Joseph Watkins, Jeremiah Warder, Antho. Morris, 
Jr., Assessors ; Samuell Powell, Joseph Trotter, Thos. Leech, 
Edward Warner, Israel Pemberton, Jr., Saml. Rhoads, Evan 
Morgan, Joseph Fox, Joseph Stretch, Freeholders. 

After some conversation on the Occasion of Our coming 
together, The Recorder laid before the Company a paper 
which he said was a Brief of the Corporation Title to the 
Aforesaid Lot of Ground commonle called the Blue Anchor 
Landing and is as follows— 

Title of the Corporation to the Lott at the Blue Anchor. 

19 June 1689. Warrant from William Markham to John 
Tyzack to survey a Lott opposite to one which had been 
granted to Thomas Budd & Tyzack had requested liberty to 
take up. 

25 June 1689. Certificate of Survey Endorsed on War- 
rant. 

9 Novem: 1699. Elizabeth Robinson obtained Judgmt. for 
87£. 10s. Od. against Tyzack on which Execution Issued. 

15 Decemr. 1701. Venditioni Exponas Issued to Thomas 
Farmar, Sheriff of Philada. County to sell Lott. 

2 March 1701. Thomas Farmar by Virtue of Writt sold 
to Edwd. Shippen. Recorded Lib. B. Vol. 2, Page 319. 

14 Decemr. 1704. Edward Shippen to George Gray in 
Fee. 

15 Decemr. 1704. George Gray to Griffith Jones, Mayor 
of City in Fee to hold to Mayor & Commonalty of City & 
Successors for Ever. 

On Which (after some deliberation) the Magistrates were 
told that the Inhabitants have had the free uninterrupted 
Possession and use of the said Landing from the first Settle- 
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ment of this city, which could be proved by several of the 
early Settlers now liveing; and from other Circumstances & 
Evidences the Right of the Citizens therein made clear and 
Unquestionable. The Recorder having produced no other 
Title than that they had often heard of, which was without 
Foundation in Law or Equity. That by the Minutes of 
Council remaining in the Secretary’s Office it appears that 
some Encroachments were very early made by Persons ob- 
taining Grants from the Commissioners of Property for parts 
of the first intended Landing place so that the Lott now re- 
maining is but an Inconsiderable Part of what our Worthy 
Proprietor intended in the Beginning. 

Those Encroachments were warmly opposed by the Gov- 
ernor and City Magistrates of that time, who like true Guar- 
dians of the Peoples Rights and Liberties honestly En- 
deavoured to support the just right of the citizens; And 
Notwithstanding the Delegated Authority of the Proprietor 
then vested in Commissioners did in part defeat the good 
intentions of the Magistrates of that time by granting a 
considerable part of the first intended Landing Place yet 
all that remained unsold in the year 1701 when the Present 
City Charter was granted doth unquestionably belong to the 
City and according to the express words of the Charter to 
be left open and common for the Use and Service of the said 
city & all others. 

Some of the defects in the Corporation Title were re- 
marked and are as follows— 

1st. The Commission impowering Markham and others 
was granted to William Markham, Secretary, Thomas Ellis 
and John Goodson or any two of them, the Secretary being 
One; so that at Least two are Necessary to convey any 
Land. Nevertheless the Warrant is signed by one only. 

2d. No consideration appears to have been paid by the 
sd. John Tyzack or his Heirs to the Proprietaries for the 
said Lott. 

3d. Nor did he agreeable to the Injunctions in the said 
Imperfect Warrant make any Improvements on the said 
Lott. 
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4thly. Supposing that the said John Tyzack had made 
the Improvements according to the terms of the said Im- 
perfect Warrant and it was allowed to have the effect of a 
Patent yet from the Terms of it, only an Estate for Life is 
thereby granted. 

5th. Some of the Antient Inhabitants assert that the exe- 
cution Levy’d at the suit of the said Eliza. Robinson by 
Thomas Farmar, Sheriff—and the several Deeds from the 
sd. Sheriff to Edward Shippen, said Shippen to Geo. Gray 
& from G. Gray to the Mayor & Commonalty were only in- 
tended to take off that Imaginary right by which Tyzacks 
Heirs or Creditors might hereafter claim and that the right 
of the Citizens agreeable to Charter might appear clear in 
the Mayor & Commonalty who were then esteemed the 
proper Guardians to defend the said Publick Landing for 
the use of the Inhabitants against any encroachments what- 
ever. 

And this is more than probable by the Testimony of 
Samuel Powell who affirms that when the said Edward 
Shippen had purchased the said Lott as aforesd. he told this 
affirmant that it was purchased for the use of the citizens of 
Philada. to be a free and common Landing Place forever. 

At a Meeting of the City Assessors and others of the Free- 
men of Philada. the 13th of 2d mo. (called February) 1753. 

Joseph Trotter, Edward Warner, Members of Assembly ; 
Evan Morgan, Commissioner ; Philip Syng, Warden ; Israel 
Pemberton, Joseph Lownes, Joseph Watkins, Jacob Lewis, 
Jeremiah Warder, Thomas Lightfoot, City Assessors. 

The consideration of the right claimed by the Mayor & Com- 
monalty to the Blue Anchor Landing being resumed and the 
Substance of the Conversation had yesterday with the Mayor 
and Aldermen being related the company unanimously agreed 
that a Memorial be presented to the Mayor & Commonalty 
at their next Meeting asserting the Right of the Inhabitants 
warranted by a constant possession since the first settlement 
of the city and confirmed by Charter granted by our Worthy 
first Proprietor expressing the general Dissatisfaction Occa- 
sioned by the Proposal of converting it to other uses than 
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those it originally designed for; And the Loss and Damage 
the Inhabitants may sustain for want of the said Landing by 
the advanced Price of Wood and cartage from other more 
distant Places &c. 

Evan Morgan, Phillip Syng, and Israel Pemberton were 
desired to draw a Memorial agreeable to the aforesaid Reso- 
lutions. 

Agreed to meet again to Morrow evening at 6 o’Clock in 
the Court House and that the City Burgesses, Overseers of 
the Poor Assessors and Wardens be desired to Joyn herein. 

At a meeting of the Burgesses, Wardens, Commissioners, 
Overseers of the Poor, Assessors and many other of the 
Freemen of the city of Philada. the 14th 2d mo. (called 
February) 1753. 

Benja. Franklin, Hugh Roberts, Burgesses ; Jacob Duche, 
Commissioner ; Jacob Shoemaker, Abraham Mitchell, Thomas 
Clittord, Joseph Howell, Overseers of the Poor ; Edward War- 
ner, Joseph Trotter, Evan Morgan, Joseph Fox, Members of 
Assembly ; Phillip Syng, Charles Jones, Joseph Stretch, Jo- 
seph Richardson, Wardens ; Joseph Lownes, Anthony Mor- 
ris, Jr., Jacob Lewis, Joseph Watkins, Jeremiah Warder, 
Thomas Lightfoot, Assessors; Daniel Williams, Joseph 
Wharton, Israel Pemberton, Jr., Citizens. 

The draft of a Memorial being now prepared was read & 
after some amendments approv’d & Order’d to be engrossed 
& the Company now present agree to meet again at the 
Court House to Morrow evening to sign it. 

On the 15th 2d mo. most of the Assessors & others above 
named with many of the antient Citizens & others mett & 
reconsidered the Draught of the Memorial. 

2d mo. 16th 1753. This being the day appointed by the 
Mayor & Commonalty in the aforesaid advertisement to re- 
ceive Proposals for Letting the Blue Anchor Landing oppo- 
site to Budds Buildings, the Common Council Mett, and the 
Wardens, Commissioners, Assessors, Overseers of the Poor, 
with some other Freemen of the City presented to the said 
Council some extracts from several Publick Records with 
the said Memorial, hereto annexed, and after having read 
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the same, the Memorialists told the Corporation that if they 
had any Doubt of the Authenticity of those extracts from 
the Publick Records the seals of the respective Offices from 
whence they were taken should be affixed and proper cer- 
tificates from the said Offices endorsed on them and after de- 
sireing they would consider the memorial and favour us with 
their Resolutions thereon, withdrew. 

The Council atter some debate concerning the Premises 
appointed a Committee to search the aforesaid Records on 
their behalf to discover if anything was to be found in 
favour of their Title and make report thereof & then ad- 
journed without any other Determination therein. 

And we do not find that the Corporation proceeded any 
further in offering the said Landing for sale, being as we 
apprehend generally convinced of their mistake in attempt- 
ing this Incroachment, on the right of the People. 

Nevertheless least time should eraze these things out of 
the Memory of the Present Inhabitants, and our Successors 
not be enabled readily to make a defence against any such 
future Design; We the Assessors have thus far taken care 
to collect the Proceedings, in order that they may be entered 
on Record, and the said Blue Anchor Landing be preserved 
for the Publick Use to latest Posterity. 

On the 17th of 2d mo. 1753 The Wardens, Commission- 
ers, Assessors and Overseers of the Poor, mett with sundry 
Freemen of the City at the Court House and on considera- 
tion of the Premises agreed that a copy of the Memorial 
and of the Records therein referr’d to be delivered to the 
Printers (of the Pensilvania Gazette) to be published in 
the next Gazette and that a copy of the same be likewise 
entered in the Publick Records of the Province. 


City oF PHInaDa. ss. 

On the third day of March in the year 1756 Joseph 
Lownes, Joseph Watkins, Jeremiah Warder and Jacob 
Lewis four of the Assessors Chosen by the Freemen of the 
said City on the second day of October 1753, appeared be- 
fore me, Charles Brockden Esqr. Recorder of Deeds for the 
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City and County of Philadelphia, and one of the Justices 
of the Peace &c. And on their Solemn Affirmations sever- 
ally and Respectively did declare and affirm That the fore- 
going Minutes written on one side of Eight half sheets of 
Paper contain true transcripts or copies of the minutes of 
the Transactions of the said Assessors at their several meet- 
ings from the sixth day of the Month called February to the 
Seventeenth of the same Month in the year 1753, And that 
the Memorial and other papers therein referred to are true 
copies of the Memorial & Papers delivered by the said As- 
sessors to the Mayor & Commonalty of the said City on the 
16th day of ye said Month of February in the said Year 
1753 All of which together with the Declaration of Samuel 
Powell also hereunto annexed the said Assessors desire may 
be entered on Record to Preserve the same in Remem- 
brance. 
JosePH Lownes JosepH WATKINS 
JEREAH. WARDER JacoB LEWIs. 
Affirmed Before Me ye day & year first abovesd. 
C. Brockpen (Seal) 


City oF PuHinaDa. ss. 

The 20th day of February in the year of our Lord One 
thousand seven hundred and fifty six before me Robert 
Strettell Esqr. One of his Majesty’s Justices &. came 
Samuel Powell one of the People called Quakers and on his 
solemn Affirmation according to law did declare and say 
That in the year One thousand six hundred and eighty five 
He the said affirmant came into this city and hath resided 
here ever since, that from the time of his arrival the Land- 
ing place on the North side of the Dock, from Front street 
into the River Delaware and from the Dock a considerable 
Distance Northward was deemed a publick Landing Place 
for the Free and common use of the Inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia and known by the name of the Blue Anchor Land- 
ing. That when Edward Shippen first Mayor under our 
present Charter purchased in the time of his Mayoralty the 
supposed right of one John Tyzack in the Premises (the 
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distinction of city Rights from Corporation Rights being 
then unknown or unheard of as he Believes) the aforesaid 
Edward Shippen with whom this affirmant was Intimately 
acquainted told him the said affirmant that the only design 
of purchasing the said Tyzacks Right was to secure it effect- 
ually for a free and common Landing Place for the use of 
the Inhabitants of this City according to Charter or to that 
effect, and that it hath accordingly been used as a common 
Landing Place ever since without any interruption or other 
claim ’till within these few years and further this Affirmant 
saith not. 


Samu. PowE tt. 
Affirmed before me 


Rost. STRETTELL. 
Recorded March 12th a.p. 1756. 
(In Deed Book No. 7, p. 92.) 
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BI-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE INTRODUC- 
TION OF PRINTING INTO THE MIDDLE COLONIES. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, in the spring of 
1885, having decided to celebrate the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the introduction of printing into the Middle 
Colonies of North America, which would occur in the fol- 
lowing December, a committee, composed of Brinton Coxe, 
Esq., President of the Society ; Hon. James T. Mitchell and 
Samuel W. Pennypacker, Esq., of the Council; and Fred- 
erick D. Stone, Librarian, was appointed to make appropri- 
ate arrangements for the commemoration of so important an 
event. 

In the selection of the date for the celebration, the com- 
mittee was guided by the one (December 3) which is ap- 
pended to the introductory notice of the printer, William 
Bradford, to the Kalendarium Pennsilvaniense, an almanac for 
the year 1686, which is the first-known piece of printing 
executed in the Middle Colonies, and which had been 
printed towards the close of the preceding year. By the 
Gregorian, or new style of computing time, this date fell on 
December 13th, but that day being Sunday, it was decided 
that a commemorative address should be delivered before 
the members of the Society on the evening of December 
11th, to be followed, on the evening of the 12th, by a banquet, 
to which the representatives of the printing interests of the 
country should be invited. 

In November the following circular was issued, which 
was largely copied and favorably commented upon by the 
press of the country : 


“During the month of December a celebration will be 
held under the auspices of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania to commemorate the two hundredth anniversary of 
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the introduction of the art of printing into the Middle Col- 
onies of North America. On the evening of December 
11th, the Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., will deliver 
an address in the hall of the Historical Society, and the fol- 
lowing evening a dinner will be given in the same place, to 
which will be invited from other cities representatives of 
all branches of the craft. .The printers, publishers, type- 
founders, booksellers, and paper-makers of this city will be 
asked to take part in this celebration, and to assist in making 
it worthy, in every way, of the event to be commemorated. 
This event is one wel] deserving of special remembrance, 
for few of the useful arts present in the history of their de- 
velopment on this side of the Atlantic a more honorable 
record, advancing, as it has done, the industrial, political, 
and educational interests of the country. Those connected 
with it, and those enjoying the benefits it has created, may 
well join with the Historical Society in celebrating with 
appropriate ceremonies in Philadelphia the beginnings of a 
calling so worthy. In this city much that relates to the ad- 
vancement of the ‘ Art preservative of all arts’ has had its 
origin. It was here that, in 1685, William Bradford set up 
his press, the first in the Middle Colonies of North America. 
In December of that year, or in the month following, he 
gave to the public his first venture, an almanac for the year 
1686, entitled Kalendarium Pennsilvaniense. He followed his 
trade in Philadelphia until 1693, when, upon invitation of 
Governor Fletcher, he carried his press to New York. 
Before going there, however, he, with William Rittenhouse 
and others, built near the Schuylkill the first paper-mill in 
America. In Philadelphia his son, Andrew Bradford, sub- 
sequently established the first newspaper in the Middle Col- 
onies. Here the first magazines in America were printed 
by Andrew Bradford and Benjamin Franklin, in 1741. 
Here, in 1743, the first Bible issued in any European lan- 
guage on the continent was printed by Christopher Sower, 
who, it has been claimed, was the first type-founder in 
America. The first American edition of the Bible in Eng- 
lish was printed in this city by Robert Aitken in 1782, and 
in 1784 the first daily newspaper in the United States was 
issued by John Dunlap, The Pennsylvania Packet, still con- 
tinued in the North American. The very principles on which 
the liberties of the press now rest were laid down by Andrew 
Hamilton, a Philadelphia lawyer, in 1735, in defending John 
Peter Zenger, of New York, for libel.” 
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On Friday evening, December 11th, a large audience as- 
sembled in the hall of the Society, when, after some remarks 
pertinent to the occasion, President Coxe introduced the 
Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., who delivered the com- 
memorative address, which our readers will find printed in 
the present number of the Magazine. The banquet was 
served on Saturday evening, December 12th, in the same 
place. Covers were laid for over two hundred guests, not 
only distinguished among our own citizens, but writers, 
orators, statesmen, and men of letters from different cities 
of the Union. 

The Committee of Arrangements had called to its aid the 
following gentlemen representing the printing and publish- 
ing interests of Philadelphia: Thomas Mackellar, J. B. 
Lippincott, William M. Singerly, Francis W. McDowell, 
Roger Sherman, Henry T. Coates, William C. Hamilton, 
Charles G. Sower, Alexander K. McClure, Charles Emory 
Smith, and J. L. Shoemaker, and in their names invitations 
were extended to representatives of the art of printing in 
its various branches in other cities. The Committee were 
also indebted to Mr. George W. Childs and Mr. A. G. 
Elliot for assisting in entertaining such guests. Acceptances 
were received from H. O. Houghton, of the Riverside Press, 
Boston; Roswell Smith and William Lewis Fraser, of the 
Century Company, New York; Allen Thorndyke Rice, of the 
North American Review ; Horace White, of the Hvening Post ; 
and J. M. Bundy, of the Mail and Express, New York ; Felix 
Agnes, of the Baltimore American; Melville E. Stone, of 
the Chicago Daily News ; and Henry Watterson ; also from 
General Winfield Scott Hancock, A. C. McClurg, of 
Chicago, and J. Meredith Read, of New York; Hon. Jona- 
than Chace, of Rhode Island; Hon. Alexander Ramsey, of 
Minnesota; Dr. Francis Wharton, of the State Department, 
Washington, D. C.; Lewis H. Steiner, of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore; E. L. Godkin, Theodore L. De 
Vinne, of New York; General William 8. Stryker, Trenton, 
N.J.; Hon. John P. Wickersham, Colonel Frank M. Etting, 
and others. 
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Letters of regret were also received from the President, 
Governor Robert E. Pattison, Lieut.-Governor Chauncey 
F. Black, Hon. T. F. Bayard, Hon. James G. Blaine, 
Hon. James Russell Lowell, Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, 
Hon. Carl Schurz, John G. Whittier, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, George William Curtis, Samuel M. Clemens, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, Whitelaw Reid, of the Tvi- 
bune; Joseph Pulitzer, of the World; George Jones, of 
the Times; Oswald Ottendorfer, of the Staats Zeitung; 
Bryant Godwin, of the Commercial Advertiser; David M. 
Stone, of the Journal of Commerce, New York; A. 8. Abell, 
of the Sun, Baltimore; Murat Halsted, of the Commercial 
Gazette; the Commercial Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard University; Theodore F. Dwight, 
Washington, D. C.; Hon. Noah Davis, New York; W. F. 
Poole, Public Library, Chicago; A. R. Spofford, Library of 
Congress ; Justin Winsor, Cambridge; S. Austin Allibone 
and George H. Moore, Lenox Library; D. C. Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins; R. Hoe & Co., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, W. 
W. Appleton, New York. 

On the covers of the menu were printed the first pages of 
the Kalendarium Pennsilvaniense, which are reproduced for 
the benefit of our readers on pages 83-85. 


Colonel Clayton McMichael, of the North American, pre- 
sided, and before announcing the toasts called upon Mr. 
Francis H. Williams, who, in the name of Dr. Daniel Neall, 
presented to the Society a gold medal which had been 
awarded to his father, Daniel Neail, in 1823, by the Phila- 
delphia Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, for the 
invention of a vertical printing-press. 

Colonel McMichael then proposed the health of General 
Winfield Scott Hancock, a guest of the evening, who was 
seated at his right. As the general arose, he was greeted 
with prolonged cheers. He said: “I must caution you 
against listening to the plaudits of your Chairman. He was 
a staff-officer, and was accustomed to speak as he was spoken 
to. He told me, when I said I would come here, that there 
Vou, x.—6 
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would be no speaking. I wish to meet you all again, if not 
on amore favorable occasion, at least when you are as happy 
as you are now.” 


The toasts of the evening were then given and responded 
to in the following order : 


Tue Memory oF WILLIAM BRADFORD: 
Hon. M. Russell Thayer. 


Tue LIBERTY OF THE PREss: 
Franklin B. Gowen, Esq. 


Tur Memory oF FRANKLIN: 
Gen. John Meredith Read. 


Tue Nortu AMERICAN REVIEW: 
Mr. Allen Thorndyke Rice. 


PRINTERS IN Po.itics: 
Col. Alex. K. McClure. 


New Enaianp JOURNALISM : 

Mr. Roswell Smith. 
THE JOURNALISM OF THE SOUTHWEST: 

Hon. Henry Watterson. 

(Responded to in his absence by Hon. Wayne McVeagh.) 

Tue Press oF THE PRESENT TIME: 

Mr. Charles Emory Smith. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCHMAN: 

Samuel W. Pennypacker, Esq. 


Remarks were also made by H. O. Houghton, of Boston, 
and General A. C. McClurg, of Chicago. 

Could the Bradfords, father and son, have looked down 
upon the company assembled in the spacious library of the 
Historical Society, representing every learned profession and 
every important department of civil life, and inspired with 
the common purpose to do honor to the men who were 
the pioneers of American literature and journalism in the 
Middle Colonies, they must have been satisfied with the 
greatness of the results of those influences which they set 
in motion two centuries ago. 








Kalendarium Peunfilvanienfe. 


OR, 
America’s Meflinger. 
BEING AN 


ALMANACK 


Fer the Yearof. Grace, 1586. 


Wherein is contained both the Englifh & Forreign 
Account. the Motions of the Planets throngh the Signs, with 
the Luminarées, Conjunctions, Afpefts. Eclipi:s3 the rifing, 
foo and @tting of the Moon, with the t méwhen the 
paflzth by,or fs with ft eminent ficed Stars? Sun cifine 
and fitting wal the tue of High-Water at the City of Plz 
Vedelohia, Gr. 

With Chronologies, amd many other Notss, 
ant Tables, very fitting fomeveryman to Know &chave = ai 
which is accommodated to the. Longitile af che Provmcer.of 
Pennfiluanfa, amULaxicude of 46 Dege, poxth, with a' Fle 
of fioulesforthe fame. which may wmédlfferently ferve2vsw 
Exglind, New Tove, Ea & Weft Jerfry. Dfaryand, anbook 
parts of Vizginia. 


SAMUEL ATKINS. 
Student in the Mathamaticks and Aftrology. 
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Printed and Sold br Wiliam Bradford, fold alfo by 
the Author and ET, Murrey 10 Philadelphia. and- 
Philip. Rechards in New-York 1685. 
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To the Reader. 


aundesftandthe cauferohy I this ventured ti putlifh thie 
Epbemeris wp Almanack. which is truly thus, Lha 

wvig journied ta and through fevera! places. not only inthis 
Province, but likewef2 in Maryland, and eife where. tod 
the F-vople generally cmpleisieg, shat they fearcely knew bow 
the Time paged. aor that theybardly knewthe day of Refl,or 
Lords Dayyrvben xt was. for teant of 2 Diary, or Days 
Back, which wecall,an Almanack. -Aad on the osher-fide, 
having inmy Travels met with Ingenious Pes{ons, that.bave 
been Lovers of the Mathematical Arts, fome of which have 
wanted an Epkemerss to make fome Practice thereon; fay, 
hearing this tenera! Compliint from fuch abundance of Inba- 
bittnts,, which are here. 1 was really troubled, and.did de- 
Sigt, decording to that {mall K notwlédge that Thad, to ple - 
Snze theft my Country men wish that. rebich they rarted, 
Aktkovgh 1b be nor compleated in that Method. which I did 
pirend it fhald be.  Nederthelefi I bawe reduced the Su, 
avdMoons places. according to their mean Motions, ta 
vhis Meridian, tokich w five hours Weft frem ike City of 
London: For the other Tianets, 1 hive taben then by 
whole Degrees, ftom the Ephemerides, of that Ingeniods and. 
Sollid’Antifi, Mr. Joh Gadbury. from whence the Fust- 
daméntalis derived: The-Luynar.Alpats I bade reduced.io- 
gh hour thay tlvy Jappia bere as before. As to the 
Aloon srifiid and ferting, Ihave nfed ther Meshod of Dar. 
Vincent Wing formerly in bir Almauatk, tharis, the Adoons 
vijirg frm Fullso New. and her ferring ftom: New: to Full, 
deteeding to her tri ..place in the EAgid ; for what. 
SipsiSesat ta phew you the time oF ker wifing and’ fetting in 
ibe dey tise when you. ttnnot {ebit, - Inv her Southing’, I 
have fone Ling refpelted her Latitude and accordiaely Ihave 
framed 2 TidceTable to that Exnerience that I have made 
of ittarr. As.tothe Moons paffing by the fixed Stars, Se. 
F have gesrally fawn. 2 at that time veben they may be bef 


] housht good toincert tis fort Epife, that yon mighe 
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difcermed. Defides the Table of Honfes, Table of Kings, 
&e. I bard thoughes to have znsersed a Figure of 
the Moons Edlips, a fmall Dranghr of the form of this 
City, and aTableto find the hour of the-day hy the Shzdow 
of a Staff ; barwebaving notToolsto cavee them in that 
og that I would Lave them, nor rime to reladare the onbcr, 
aff: it forthisyzar, aml not <= it va the next. bin 
emife Jewenal other more prreasviat Notes and Ol fervaviens, 
which yall not only be nfgfal so rhis Province, lun tikewife 
to the neighbouring Frovinces on borb fides. Ia the mean 
bifie, excépt this my Mite, bring my dt. Fruics, aad you 
will encourage mt, according'%o my Ability, to ferve yout in 
what [may, or can, wit Tam 
Philadelphia, the 3d_of the: 
roth Monéth (December) . 
Anno 1685+ Samne1 Atkins. 


The Printer to the Readers, 


H2 sunderfland rbat after geeat Chargeant Trouble, 
1 have brought thargrea Art and Ayjjery of Pooring 
imo this part of America believing it may be or grear fervice 
10 youin feveral refpects, hoping to fad Exxonragement, ave 
orlyin thés Almmuack, bax what elfe I {hall exteer sipon for the 
ufe and fevoice of the Inkalixams of cele Parts. Some 
—_—, there ier Dmry, cw 1 defire you - 
4 fs by te 3 fo cone » MY Materials 
ey Me ieate ~ ovlexengon I'xizs forced to 
we Plourés @ Lerrersof carious fizes, fat underflanding 
she wom of Jomealiiogof this narure, and being impartnred 
thereto, J wentured ro mmbe publick ebis, defiring you to 
actent thereof, and by the next. (as I find eacoumsgemenr) 
eullecmaneto haze complent. And for the cafe of 
Clas, Stttuitars, Gr. Ipropofeto print blank Bills, Bands, 
Remzvsof Aroivazy, Inlowlres, Werrons, St, cad cdo 
laprejens tr feif, hentia 1 hall be resty t0 ferve vor, and 
ucmam YTur Friend, 


Papa, eas” = W. Bradford. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM STRAHAN 
AND DAVID HALL, 1763-1777. 


FROM THE ORIGINALS IN THE POSSESSION OF THE HISTORICAL 
SocrETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


[The following letters from William Strahan, the printer, to David 
Hall, the partner of Franklin, and with him publisher of the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, throw light on the political and business relations existing 
between England and America at a very important period of the history 
of our country. While Strahan appears to have furnished Hall with 
information for his paper, it is evident he wrote with perfect freedom, 
feeling confident that Hall would only make public such portion of his 
letters as it would be proper to print. 

Strahan was a native of Scotland, born at Edinburgh, April, 1715. 
Having acquired a knowledge of his profession, he removed to London, 
where he successfully followed it. He was the friend and banker of 
Johnson, who was evidently much attached to him. In 1770 he pur- 
chased a share of the patent office of the King’s printer, and in 1775 
entered Parliament as a member for the borough of Malmesbury, having 
for his colleague the celebrated Charles James Fox. In the next House 
he had a seat for Wotton Basset. He was for years the correspondent 
of Franklin. It was to him that Franklin wrote in 1775: 


“You are a member of Parliament, and one of that majority which has 
doomed my Country to Destruction. You have begun to burn our 
Towns and murder our People. Look upon your Hands! They are 
stained with the Blood of your Relations! You and I were long Friends. 
You are now my enemy—and I am 

“Yours, 
“B, FRANKLIN.” 

It has been supposed that this letter was intended to end the long 
friendship of which it speaks, and it has been quoted as a specimen of 
Franklin’s causticity. But, serious as the subject proved to be, it is evi- 
dent such was not the object of Franklin. His relations with Strahan 
remained unimpaired, and it is clear that the closing words, “I am 
Yours,” were intended to disarm the letter of any sting it might awaken. 

“Mr. Strahan died July 9, 1785, in his seventy-first year. In 1774he had 
been master of the Stationers’ Company, and by his will he bequeathed 
to it £1000, the interest to be divided in annuities among infirm old 
printers. His wife, who was a daughter of the Rev. William Elphinston, 
of Edinburgh, and sister of the James Elphinston who for many years 
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was head of a celebrated school at Kensington, near London, survived 
her husband not quite a month. She died August 7, 1785. They had 
five children,—two daughters, the wives of Mr. John Spottswoode and 
Mr. Andrew Johnston, and three sons,— William Strahan, Jr., the suitor 
for Miss Franklin, who died April, 1781, in his father’s lifetime; Rev. 
Dr. George Strahan, of University College, Oxford, Prebendary of 
Rochester, etc. ; and Andrew Strahan, M. P. for Newport, Isle of Wight, 
who succeeded his father as one of the joint patentees as printer to his 
Majesty. David Hall was a fellow-journeyman of Mr. Strahan. He 
came to America in the ship ‘ Mercury,’ Captain Hargrave, in the 
spring of 1744. In the fall of 1748, Franklin being desirous of devoting 
more of his time to scientific pursuits, and less to the printing-office, 
entered into a partnership with Hall, to continue eighteen years, during 
which time Hall had entire charge of the business, paying Franklin £1000 
a year for the eighteen years, at the expiration of which period he was to 
become sole owner. Hall conducted the Pennsylvania Gazette, which had 
been virtually started by Franklin, with prudence and ability, and in 
1766, when his connection with Franklin was dissolved, entered into 
partnership with William Sellers, a young bookseller from London, and 
the firm continued Hall & Sellers until the death of the senior partner, 
December 17, 1772, aged fifty-eight. Mr. Hall was a native of Edin- 
burgh, and was married after coming to this country, at Christ Church, 
January 7, 1748, to Mary Lacock. She died June 7, 1781, in her sixty- 
first year. Mr. Hall was succeeded in his business by his sons William 
(b. January 20, 1752; d. December 10, 1884) and David (b. November 4, 
1755; d. May 27, 1821). David Hall was a member of the American 
Philosophical Society by election, March 8, 1768.” 

Nearly all of the letters in the series were presented to the Historical 
Society by Dr. John J. Sinnickson, and are in its possession. One is 
from the collection of Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, and has been printed in 
Boogher’s Repository, April, 1883. From an introductory note to it by 
Charles Henry Hart, Esq., we have transferred some of the informa- 
tion given regarding the writer of the letter and its recipient.—Eb. | 


Lonpon, Feb’ry 21, 1763. 

Dear Davie 

I have, since my last, received yours of Sept’ 21 by 
the Happy Return, Johnson [master], inclosing the third 
Copy of a Bill for £300 on M* Tomlinson, &*, which is now 
paid. I was pleased to hear your wife was returned a good 
deal recovered, and hope her health is now confirmed. The 
Coffee-pot, Tea Pot and Server, I have sent by John Mon- 
crief in the James and Mary, Sparks [master], who went 
in such a Hurry, [ had no time to write by him, but I hope 
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they will come safe to you, and prove to your liking. They 
come to £31:3:0 as by the Account inclosed. 

I next had yours of Sept* 28 by the Hawke, Morton [mas- 
ter], and the Myrtilla, Balitke [master], inclosing a Bill for 
£100 on Mess™ Hope and Co. which is paid and placed to 
your Credit.—I have also yours of Oct* 12, vid Bristol, 
by the Ann, Fortin [master]. I am sorry Mr’ Miller was 
connected with R. for I am sure it can never answer any 
good Purpose. R. has remitted nothing here (at least to 
Booksellers) these fifteen Months, but a Remittance of 
£4000 has been long said to be on the way hither, which is 
eagerly expected by his Correspondents who begin to lose 
all Patience. We are told here, that he deals in many 
other Articles besides Books, and that he is doing, or may 
do very well; but this you must know better than we.—M" 
Menzies, by the Death of his Brother, is now next Heir to 
an Estate and a Baronetage, so that I suppose he will soon 
come home.—Lastly, I have yours of Nov" 1 and 2, by the 
Mary and Elizabeth, Hardie [master], inclosing a Bill for 
£100 on Sir James Colbrooke and Co. which is accepted 
and placed to your Credit. This makes, in all, as you say, 
£1000 within these four Months, which came very season- 
ably, for I never knew money so very scarce. But I hope, 
now Peace is established, things will come round again. By 
M’ Moncrief I have also sent a Parcel of Magazines, Plays, 
and Pamphlets, amounting to about £10, the Particulars of 
which I will include in my next Invoice. 

When I had written thus far, I received yours of Nov™ 29, 
via Liverpool, by the Albemarle, Matthews [master], in- 
closing a Bill on John Sargent, &c for £150, which I dare 
say will be duly honoured. I received a Letter at the same 
time from Willie Miller, informing me of his Intention of 
setting up for himself at Boston in the Bookselling Way, 
and desiring to know if I will be his Correspondent here, 
which I shall certainly decline; for it will not answer to sell 
Books at the small Profit we now do, to People at so great 
a Distance, except to one like yourself, on whose Ability, 
Honesty, and Punctuality I can absolutely depend. 
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As to Politicks. Since my last, you know, the Parlia- 
ment met, at which time the Clamor against Lord Bute run 
so high that his Lordship found it absolutely necessary to 
call in M* Fox to the Ministry, who knowing well how to 
speak properly to the Members, soon procured a great Ma- 
jority in favour of the Court. This Step, however, has 
necessarily thrown much Power into Mr’ Fox’s Hands, who 
claims the Disposal of almost every thing in order to fulfill 
the Promises he has been obliged to make ; which of course 
brings Matters pretty much into the old Channel of Cor- 
ruption, and will probably prevent Lord Bute from doing 
half the Good he once intended.—Perhaps we have not Vir- 
tue enough to be saved from that Deluge of Corruption 
with which we have been so long overwhelmed—In conse- 
quence of this Plan, a great many Removals have been 
made in most of the Public Offices, where almost all the 
Duke of Newcastle’s Friends have been expelled, which 
has given a general Alarm. Some are inclined to think 
that many who are displaced are unkindly and even unjustly 
hated, and this way of proceeding is setting a bad Example 
to future Administrations, and is carrying things with a 
very high Hand—While others applaud the Spirit of the 
Ministry and the Steadiness of the King, insisting that those 
who endeavoured, on his Accession, to deprive him at once 
of his personal Independency, and the Exercise of his un- 
doubted and acknowledged Prerogative, richly deserve to 
feel the Weight of his Resentment, and to be discharged 
from his Service; and that whatever Clamor such a Conduct 
may at first raise among a few Interested Individuals, the 
Bulk of the People must applaud it in the highest Degree, 
as it tended, among other good Purposes, to ensure the 
future domestic Tranquillity of his Reign.—However that 
be, as this coalition between M* Fox and Lord Bute proceeds 
more from Moiives of Convenience than Affection, it is not 
likely to be very lasting ; but as M* Fox is advanced in Years, 
and in no good State of Health, ’tis highly probable Lord 
Bute’s Weight, with the King’s Favour, will at length pre- 
ponderate.—Meanwhile the Definitive Treaty is now signed, 
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and tho’ it is not yet made public, I can assure you (for I 
have read it) it is better in many Particulars than the Prelim- 
inary Articles. The East India Company’s affairs are settled 
on their own Plan, and Dunkirk is to be demolished to the 
Satisfaction of his Britannic Majesty.—They say, the Duke of 
Bedford behaved with great Firmness at Paris; others, that 
the French with great Facility, yielded to every thing we 
insisted on. Be that as it will, we have, beyond all Doubt, 
obtained a very glorious Peace, which, if we have Sagacity 
enough to improve, must render us a very flourishing and 
happy People.—At present all is quiet at home; the Oppo- 
sition to the Peace, which, in truth, was only an Opposition 
to Men, not to. Measures, being now entirely dropt. How 
long this calm will last, I cannot pretend to say; as it is not 
quite clear to me, that things are yet thoroughly settled, 
tho’ I think they are nearly so. 

This is all that occurs to me just now in the Political 
Way. When any thing new appears, you shall be sure to 
hear from me again; but I find it extremely difficult to be 
a regular Correspondent. My Time is so much ingrossed 
with one thing or another, often by other People’s Business, 
that you can’t conceive how very little leisure I have to sit 
down to write. You shall hear from me, however, as often 
as I can; for I am 

Dear Davie 
Most sincerely Yours 
Wii: STRAHAN. 


Pray remember us most kindly to M™ Hall and your 
Fireside, and to Dt Franklin, to whom I have written twice 
since he left England. My Wife has almost got quite well; 
all the rest of my Family are entirely so. I hope the Gov- 
ernor is safe arrived, as I rejoice to hear his Father is. 

To Mr. Davin Hatt, 

Merchant in Philadelphia. 
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Lonpon Jan” 11, 1766 

Dear Davie 

My last to you was dated Dec" 14 by Egdon, a Copy of 
which I sent also by the Packet. I have since had yours of 
Nov" 9, vid Dublin, by Capt. Bryson, and delivered the en- 
closed letters, as you desired with my own Hand to Mess™ 
Whitefield and Romaine. I have yet received no answer 
from either of them, but when I do, I will certainly trans- 
mit them to you by the first opportunity. Since I wrote 
last, the Parliament has met, but as they sat but a few Days, 
and did not enter upon Business, I have little News to write 
to you.— You see the King’s Speech is very short. I was in 
the House of Commons when it was read there, and heard 
with much Indignation, George Grenville make a long, con- 
fused, violent, inflammatory Speech, highly censuring the 
Behaviour of the Colonies in regard to the Stamp Act, call- 
ing it downright Rebellion, and proposing to make use of 
very harsh Expressions towards them in their Answer to the 
Speech; but this was over-ruled, as it would appear to be 
condemning them unheard. Above twenty Members spoke, 
and almost all of them seemed to be for supporting and ad- 
hering to their Legislative Authority over the Colonies, and 
their undoubted Right to impose taxes upon them. But 
how they will act, when the whole affair with all the Cir- 
cumstances attending it, is laid before them, I cannot pre- 
tend to say. I hope they will consider it coolly, and with 
the utmost Impartiality, for nobody can at present foresee 
all the Consequences that may attend their final Determina- 
tion in this truly important Matter. Various Schemes are 
said to have been laid before the Ministry to compose this 
Difference; but I have not been able to learn any of them 
that seemed to deserve the least credit, and therefore I will 
not repeat them. This only I will say, that the present 
Ministry wish to do you all possible Kindness, most of them 
having been strongly against the Act whilst it was under 
Deliberation last Year. I only wish that they may do what 
they do frankly, cordially, and heartily, and that before they 
separate, not only this, but every possible Difference which 
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hereafter, as things are now circumstanced, might happen, 
will be removed, or prevented, and such a Plan for an indis- 
soluble Union laid, as must give Pleasure to every Lover of 
his Country, and which indeed appears every Day, more & 
more, to be absolutely necessary in order to prevent the 
actual Separation of the various Branches of this most ex- 
tensive Empire. 

It hath not fallen in my way to be acquainted with the 
Agents for the other Colonies, and therefore I cannot pre- 
tend to say what part they act on this occasion, or how in- 
dustrious they are in the Service of their several Constitu- 
ents. But the assiduity of our friend D* Franklin is really 
astonishing. He is forever with one Member of Parliament 
or other (most of whom by the bye seem to have been 
deplorably ignorant with regard to the Nature & Conse- 
quence of the Colonies) endeavouring to impress them first 
with the Importance of the present Dispute; then to state 
the Case clearly, and fully stripping it of every thing foreign 
to the main Point; and lastly, to answer Objections arising 
from either a total Ignorance, a partial Knowledge, or a 
wrong Conception of the Matter. To inforce this repeat- 
edly, and with propriety, in the Manner he has done for 
these two Months, I assure you is no easy Task. By this 
means, however, when the Parliament reassembles, many 
Members will go into the House properly instructed, and be 
able to speak in the Debates with Precision, and Propriety, 
which the Well-wishers of the Colonies have hitherto been 
unable to do—This is the most necessary and essential 
Service he could possibly perform on this Occasion; and so 
effectually hath he done this, and I will venture to say, he 
hath thrown so much true Light upon the Subject, that if 
the Legislature doth not now give you ample redress, it is 
not for want of the fullest and most distinct Information in 
respect to the real Merits of the Case.—AlIl this while too, 
he hath been throwing out Hints in the Public Papers, and 
giving Answers to such letters as have appeared in them, 
that required or deserved an Answer.—In this Manner is he 
now employed, with very little Interruption, Night & Day. 
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We now, with Impatience, wait the Issue. How it will 
be taken up or in what manner finally settled, cannot be 
yet so much as guessed at. By much the most satisfactory 
and most honourable for both sides, as well as the most 
salutary, safe, & beneficial for the whole British Dominion, 
would be to unite us together by an incorporating Union, in 
the same manner as Scotland was in 1707, and allow the 
Colonies to send Representatives to our Parliament. This 
would completely answer every good purpose to both Sides, 
and cement us, by insensible Degrees, in so complete a man- 
ner, as would forever put it out of the power of any foreign 
Potentate or internal Cabal, to separate us. By this very 
Means was Wales long ago, and Scotland more lately, so 
firmly united to the English Crown, to the amazing Aggran- 
dizement of this Island, which but for this had long ago 
become a Province to France, or some other Continental 
Power. 

Remember us all to your Fire-Side, with the best wishes 
of the present Season. My Wife is better than could rea- 
sonably be expected, considering her infirm state of Health 
at best, after so severe a Loss. All the rest of us are well. 
I hope I shall have good News to write you in my next, at 
least that Things are in a good Train. Mean time, I am, 
with unalterable Esteem and Affection 

Dear Davie 
Most sincerely Yours 
WiLL: STRAHAN 
To Mr. Davip Hatt, 
Merchant in Philadelphia. 
Lonpon April 7, 1766. 
Dear DAVIE 

Since my last I have received yours of Nov. 5: Via Liv- 
erpool, by Capt Smith—I find Strange’s Reports were 
omitted, and shall be allowed for.—Pere Williams, and Coke 
on Littleton, are indeed extremely dear; the first being all 
in Osborne’s Hands, and the last being so very scarce, that 
in a very little while, it will not be possible to procure one at 
any Price. 
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I have also received yours of Dec" 17, inclosing more Let- 
ters to Mess™ Romaine and Whitefield, which, as likewise 
those I received before, I delivered with my own Hand, and 
told them I would carefully transmit any Answer they 
should please to send to them.—But hitherto I have re- 
ceived none from either of them. The Postage of all the 
Pacquets came only to 10s. 9d. 

I have likewise yours of Dec" 16, Via Belfast, by the 
Rainbow, Taylor [master], inclosing three Bills; one on 
Hernes, Cockraine and C° for £200, another on Townson and 
C° for £150, and the third on Tho* Hagg, in Appledore, 
Devon [master], for £50; all which are paid and placed to 
your Credit.—I have also received the Magazines and Books, 
returned, with a state of our Account, as it stands in your 
Book, which, as far as I can see, is entirely right, and I 
shall alter mine accordingly, and by next opportunity shall 
transmit you a Copy of it, to prevent Mistakes.—The long 
Order set in this Letter, it was altogether impossible to 
complete by this Ship, the Articles are so various, and some 
of them so difficult to be got; but I have sent you great 
part of it, as by the inclosed Invoice. I have sent none of 
the Library Orders, or those for private Gentlemen ; but the 
whole of them, as well as the remaining Articles of your 
own Order, shall come by the very next Ship that sails, 
which will be in less than a Month hence.—What I have 
sent you now will, I imagine, be acceptable, as many of the 
Articles you will probably in want of before they can reach 

ou. 

. The Trunk of Books and Magazines you mention to have 
sent by Cap‘ Stirling, I never received. I hope it was of small 
Value, as you forgot to mention it forso many Years. The 
Mistakes of the Binders are really provoking, but there is 
no guarding against them always. They are often pro- 
digiously hurried, and Blunders will then be often made. 
All that can be done is to charge such Books when they 
escape Notice here, which I shall always chearfully do. 

I have written to the Printers of the Bristol and Liverpool 
Papers, to send you their latest Papers by every Vessel that 
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sails for Philadelphia. I hope they will be punctual, as it 
is of so much Consequence to you to be regularly served 
with them. I have attempted this before, but I never could 
get them to attend to it, they are such careless Fellows, 
though I offered to give them what Price they pleased for 
their Trouble. But now I think I have secured that Point.— 
I hope I shall never give you any real Cause to doubt my 
Friendship for you, or my Attention to your Interest upon 
all occasions.—This brings me to yours of Jan” 13, in 
which you complain, with some Justice I own, of my writing 
so seldom. This I own is very true; but you have no kind 
of Idea how constant a Hurry I am kept in by one thing or 
another, and how difficult it is to send you any Intelligence 
worth reading which the Public Papers will not acquaint 
you with.—This Winter especially, when the Stamp Act 
was canvassing in both Houses, none but Members were 
admitted, and any Account of the Debates which could be 
procured from those who heard them, was so very lame and 
imperfect, it was really good for nothing.—But that grand 
Affair is now over, and their Doors are not so strictly 
guarded. And here let me wish you Joy of the Repeal of 
this same Stamp Bill, which has raised the Indignation of 
the whole Continent of America to so prodigious and un- 
precedented a Height. I hope it will give general satisfac- 
tion, and allay that Spirit of Discontent with which the 
Colonies seem to have been wholly engrossed for some time 
past. You must know Iam one of those who have from 
the Beginning looked upon this Affair as of the most seri- 
ous Nature. I am truly sorry that such a Law was ever 
thought of, because it has given Birth to much Dissention 
between the Colonists and the Mother Country, and hath 
raised a Ferment which I am afraid will never be entirely 
laid. I consider British Subjects in America as only living 
in a different County, having the self-same Interests, and 
entituled to the self-same Liberties of every kind.—Our In- 
terests are, and ought to be, mutual and inseparable. The 
Strength, Opulence, and Security of us all depend upon our 
strict and intimate Union. When that is dissolved, we shall 
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fall an easy Prey to the first Invader. For Example, with- 
draw the Protection the British Naval Force affords the Col- 
onies, and how easy would it be for either the French, Span- 
iards, or Dutch to make themselves Masters of them all. 
This once accomplished, and Britain deprived of the profit- 
able Trade carried on with them, where is there another 
such Market for her Commodities, and how is she to employ 
the many thousands of laborious Hands with which her Man- 
ufacturing Towns are now crowded ?—With Loss of Trade, 
our public Credit must keep pace, and whenever we thereby 
become unable to pay the Interest of our enormous Debt, 
universal Destruction and Desolation must ensue. I am 
not naturally apt to be low-spirited or desponding, but truly 
it is, I think, impossible to now the real state of this Coun- 
try, and not to be impress’d with very serious Reflexions upon 
the Consequences that seem to be at no very great Distance. 
Our Enemies, I doubt not, contemplate these things with 
Pleasure, and will not fail to avail themselves of our Di- 
visions, unless some unforeseen, and at present unlooked-for 
Event should happily interpose, and bring the People on 
both sides the Atlantic to the Knowlege of their mutual and 
inseparable Interests. 

You will expect from me, no doubt, a particular Detail of 
the Steps that were taken in the Repeal of this odious Law. 
Indeed I cannot give you much Satisfaction in this Matter, 
farther than to assure you, that it had a very easy passage 
through both Houses, and had the hearty Concurrence of 
the King and his present Ministry, who wanted to get rid 
of so unpopular a Law by all Means possible. The House 
of Commons examined several Merchants and others, to 
procure what Light they could into the Nature of the Ob- 
jections which were made to it with you; among whom was 
D* Franklin. His Examination lasted three Hours; and, I 
find, from all Hands, that the Answers he gave to the many 
Questions asked him, threw more Light upon the Subject 
than all the other Informations they had put together. They 
were indeed manly, distinct, clear, and satisfactory. Iam 
promised a Copy of the Whole Examination of him as taken 
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by the Clerk of the House, which when I receive I will 
transmit to you as the most acceptable and valuable Piece 
of Information Ican send you. I hope to get it to send you 
by next Pacquet, which sails in a week. You cannot con- 
ceive what Impression his Replies made on the House and 
with what strength of Argument he display’d the Justice 
and Necessity of an immediate and total Repeal, as well as 
the Folly and Inexpediency of ever making such a Law, 
while the American Assemblies were always ready, when- 
ever called upon, to contribute to the Support of the British 
Government, to the utmost of their Power, and even beyond 
their Ability; as so recently appeared to the Legislature 
itself which had voted them a Compensation for their 
extraordinary Assistance during the late War. 

‘You blame me, my dear Friend, for not writing more fully. 
Upon my word, People upon the Spot are often as much at 
a Loss as those at a Distance how to describe the Situation 
of Affairs.—You doubtless expect me to tell you with some 
Precision how Matters stand at present. I will endeavour to 
give you all the Satisfaction I am able; and shall write you 
my Thoughts with the utmost Freedom and Impartiality.— 
The Business of the Session being now nearly finished, or 
rather slum’d over, I think it is very probable the present Set 
of Ministers may stand their Ground till next Winter. M”’ 
Pitt still declines coming among them, tho’ he has not of 
late given them any Trouble. But to say the best of them, 
they are weak, timid, and unequal to their important Sta- 
tion.—In truth, there does not appear among the whole of 
the Inns and the Outs, Talents enough to compose a tolera- 
ble Ministry.—I will put Integrity quite out of the Question. 
How singularly unhappy then is our present Situation, 
which calls for the Exertion of the most consummate Abili- 
ties.—To add to our Misfortune too, the K— tho’ one of the 
best Men breathing, is not blessed with that share of Forti- 
tude, Courage and Steadiness, so necessary to the Mainte- 
nance of his Personal Authority, and to the due Management 
of his Servants. The Crown, even upon the ablest Head, 
is now hardly able to retain its just and proper Weight in 

Vou. x.—7 
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the Legislature; nor is it possible, we all know, to keep 
Servants properly to their Duty, unless the Master supports 
his own Authority with proper Dignity.—In short, my good 
Friend, while the British Empire is extending, the Admin- 
istration of Government is growing daily weaker and 
weaker, which in the End must lead to Anarchy and Con- 
fusion; a State which we seem, in all likelihood, to be driving 
to by very large Strides.—M*’ Pitt, it is agreed on all sides, 
is the only Man, that can at present extricate us from our 
present and more immediate Difficulties; but, as I observed 
before, he declines coming into the Ministry, chiefly, I be- 
lieve, because he does not care to act with the Duke of 
Newcastle, who, tho’ not unwilling to resign himself, is over- 
persuaded by his Friends to keep his Place. This they 
advise for their own Sakes, as with their Patron they would 
lose all their Interest at Court.—In short, Self-Interest gov- 
erns all with them, and there is very little Difference to the 
Publick which Set of them is uppermost.—’Tis no pleasing 
Reflexion, but did you know the Persons, Characters and 
Views of the Members of the House of C. as well as I now 
do, you would be truly astonished they did no more Mischief. 
And all Power whatsoever centers with them; and this 
being the Case, enormous Sums are spent to get a Seat 
among them, which is deemed the surest and readiest, in- 
deed the only Road to Preferment.—At present the Admin- 
istration are so unstable (hardly one of them expecting to 
keep their Station a Month) and of course so inefficient and 
feeble, that it has a great Influence upon all Orders of Men in 
making them disregard and despise Government altogether. 
Even a poor, despicable, unarmed Mob of Weavers fright- 
ened them last Year, and had the Stamp Act remained un- 
repealed much longer, we should doubtless have had very 
great Risings in most of the manufacturing Towns. How 
it comes to pass I know not, but all Sorts of Provisions are 
at least one-Third dearer here than they used to be, which 
bears very hard upon the Poor, and middling Families, and 
People who live entirely by their Labour must be employed, 
or starve, and become desperate. 
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I have now given you as full and exact an Account of the 
Situation of Affairs here as I am able, which I shall continue 
to do from time to time whenever I can write you any thing 
worth your reading; but I am afraid I shall never find Mat- 
ter to write every Pacquet, tho’ none shall escape me when 
I have any thing to communicate.—D* Franklin, I suppose, 
writes you by this Opportunity. He talks now of coming 
over to you again this Summer, I am very sorry you seem 
to give me so little Hopes of seeing you in England once 
more; but I do not wonder at your Attachment to a Coun- 
try where you have now past so great a Part of your Life. 
Your Fortune must, by the Nature of your Business, be 
scattered among the People with you; but I dare say what 
part of it is so scattered will be found pretty safe, for your 
Province in general must thrive prodigiously after the Dis- 
turbances are composed, and you will soon, now your Part- 
nership is at an End, make such Advances as will completely 
answer all your Wishes. 

My Family are all in their ordinary, only my poor Wife 
is still far from well, tho’ at present tolerably.—lI hope all 
yours are as well as we wish them. Pray forgive all former 
Trespasses in regard to want of Punctuality in writing, and 
believe me 

Dear Davie 
Ever most faithfully Yours 
WILL: STRAHAN. 


My best Compliments to your honest Wife; and to M' N. 


Evans, when you see him. Tell him I received his Letter 
from D* F. for which I thank him, and shall take his Advice. 


(To be continued.) 
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GENEALOGICAL SKETCH OF GENERAL W. &. 
HANCOCK. 


BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


Winfield Scott Hancock, senior major-general in the 
army of the United States, and who, in 1880, received one 
hundred and fifty-five electoral votes for President of the 
United States, died at Governor’s Island, New York, on the 
9th of February, 1886. 

General Hancock was entirely of Pennsylvania blood. 
He was born near Montgomery Square, in Montgomery 
County, and both his parents were natives of this State. 
Upon his mother’s side his progenitors were Pennsylvanians 
back to their immigrant ancestors. Upon the paternal side 
his line is apparently not traceable beyond his grandfather, 
Richard Hancock, a seaman, who made his home in Phila- 
delphia in the close of the last and beginning of the present 
century. 

The mother of General Hancock was Elizabeth Hawks- 
worth. About 1730, Peter Hawksworth and his wife, 
Mary, came from England to Pennsylvania, and settled in 
what is now the township of Hatfield, in Montgomery 
County. (Hatfield had not then been created a separate 
township, nor had Montgomery County been set off from 
Philadelphia.) The tradition is that they came from Bir- 
mingham. Peter purchased a tract of land, and in his will, 
made February 26, 1767, he left to his “dearly beloved 
wife, Mary,” the plantation he then lived on, including 
fifty-three acres. He mentions in the will his “ three sons, 
by name Edward, John, and Peter,” and his “ three daugh- 
ters, by name Sarah, Ann, and Rachel.” He left his wife 
executrix, but before the probate of the will (March 22, 
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1769) she died, as appears from the fact that John Jenkins,} 
who had married his eldest daughter, Sarah, subsequently 
took out letters of administration “ with the will annexed” 
upon his estate. 

It is traditional in the family that Peter and Mary Hawks- 
worth were buried in the church-yard of St. Thomas’s Epis- 
copal Church, at Whitemarsh. Their age is not known. 

Of their three sons, Edward probably died unmarried. 
Peter was twice married, but need not be farther traced at 
present, and JoHn married Elizabeth Jenkins. She was the 
second daughter and fourth (and youngest) child of Jenkin 
Jenkin and Mary, his wife, immigrants from Wales, about 
1729, who settled also in what is now Hatfield township, 
and who therefore preceded by a short time the arrival of 
the Hawksworths at that place. 

JoHN Hawkswortu was born in 1733, and died in Febru- 
ary, 1777. He was a member of the Baptist Church of 
Montgomery? (the township adjoining Hatfield on the south- 
east), and was probably buried there. In 1761 he had pur- 
chased from his father a farm in Hatfield, which the father 
(Peter) had bought in 1749 from John Jenkins. Upon this 
he no doubt lived. It is upon the authority of one of his 
sons that he served as a soldier in the “ French and Indian” 
war, and that he had been in the army of the Revolution 
during the operations of the period before his death, this 
being caused (at the early age of forty-four) by disease 
contracted in the service. 

The children of Joun and Elizabeth Jenkins Hawksworth 
were seven in number: Mary, Epwarp, John, Elizabeth, 
Ann, Sarah, and Peter. John died unmarried; Peter, 
known as “ Colonel Peter,” from his position in the militia 


1 John Jenkins was the son of Jenkin Jenkin, the immigrant. His 
marriage with Sarah Hawksworth made a double connection between 
the two families, the other being that stated in the narrative,—John 
Hawksworth (brother of Sarah) with Elizabeth Jenkins (sister of John). 

? This church was formed in 1719, the fourth of the Baptists in Penn- 
sylvania, its predecessors being Cold Spring, Pennepack, and Phila- 
delphia. 
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forces of Pennsylvania, was captain of a company in the 
war with England in 1814, and was absent for some time in 
the service. He held some civil positions, and left a family. 
Epwarp, who in his lifetime appears to have adopted the 
present spelling of the name (Hoxworth), was born Septem- 
ber 22, 1760, and died January 11, 1847. He was, like his 
father, connected with the Baptist Church at Montgomery. 
His home was in Hatfield, on a farm partly inherited from 
his father, and partly purchased from his brothers and sis- 
ters. ‘‘He entered the Revolutionary army,” says a gene- 
alogical sketch by his nephew, the late William J. Hox- 
worth, of Macungie, “when a boy about fifteen years of 
age, and served under various commands until independence 
was established, and received a pension to the end of his life. 
He was a member of the company of which John Jenkins’ 
was lieutenant, which company had in charge part of the 
Hessian prisoners taken at Trenton, December 26, 1776. 
He was a small-built man, but exceedingly lithe and active. 
In his younger days he would leap over an ordinary-sized 
horse without touching, and after he had reached threescore 
years and ten was able to do a full day’s work in the har- 
vest-field without apparent weariness.” 

Epwarp married Mary Hoxworth, who was born in 1760, 
and died in 1823. She was his first cousin, being the eldest 
daughter of his uncle, Peter (son of Peter, the immigrant), 
by his first wife. They, Epwarp and Mary, were the 
grandparents of General Hancock. They had in all nine 
children,—Ann, Ellen, John, Israel, Mary, Margaret, Ed- 
ward, ExizasetH, and Sarah. EizaBeru was born Decem- 
ber 8, 1801, and died January 25, 1879. She married 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Hancock. 

Returning now to the male line, Richard Hancock, of 
Philadelphia, the seaman, is said to have been one of the 
victims of the British enforcement of the arbitrary “ right 
of search,” to have been taken from an American vessel, 


1 This was John Jenkins, second, son of the John heretofore men- 
tioned. His daughter Sarah married “ Colonel Peter” Hoxworth, men- 
tioned above. 
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and subsequently to have been imprisoned several years in 
England—conjecturably at Dartmoor—before he secured his 
release. He was twice married. By his first wife he had 
two daughters, Eliza and Ann, of whom nothing further is 
known to the writer. By his second wife, Anna Maria Nash 
(who was born at Edinburgh, Scotland, June 28, 1777), he 
had also two children, Bensamin F. and Sarah. The latter 
was born in 1802, and was living at least as late as 1821. 
She married H. E. Reynolds, but her further record, if there 
be any, has not been found. 

Both Benjamin F. and Sarah were born in Philadelphia, 
and it was during their infancy that their father was im- 
pressed by the British and so long detained. After his 
release (or escape) he returned, but going on a subsequent 
voyage, died of ship fever. His wife, left with the two 
children, was obliged to labor for her own maintenance, 
and presently, after the rule of the time in such a case, 
found “places” for the children. She died, it is stated, 
about 1822." 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Hancock was born October 19, 1800. 
The earlier years of his childhood were spent in Philadel- 
phia, as already stated, and then he was placed to be brought 
up with Squire John Roberts, of Montgomery, a prominent 
citizen and active man of business. His large farm near 
Montgomery Square, an inheritance from his father, Eldad 
Roberts, he had removed to about 1794, having previously 
been a storekeeper at Spring House, a few miles southward, 
on the road from Philadelphia to Bethlehem. Supposing 
BeENJAMIN to have gone to Montgomery at the age of ten, 
’*Squire John was then a man of sixty. He had been ap- 
pointed a justice of the peace in 1791 by Governor Mifflin, 
and he continued in commission until his death in 1823. 
With him the orphan lad doubtless found a comfortable 


1 T have a letter written by her on the Ist of January, 1821, to Squire 
John Roberts, in which she speaks of a recent illness, and desires the 
payment of a small sum due her. She mentions a number of family 
and other details, and sends her “love to Benjamin.” This was a year 
or so before her death. 
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home, and received a fair education at the “‘ Free School,” 
which had been founded at an earlier date at Montgomery 
Square,' and which afforded, indeed, opportunities superior 
to those usually found in the rural parts of Pennsylvania at 
that time. Some of the teachers were men of good qualifi- 
cations, and the neighborhood contained some persons of 
literary culture.? During the war with England, in 1814, 
though but a lad, he entered the service, and made a “ tour 
of duty,” probably with the company, which must have been 
recruited from the neighborhood, under command of Cap- 
tain Peter Hoxworth (the “ Colonel Peter” named above). 
BensaMiIn F. Hancock married Exizaseto Hoxwortu. 
The home of her parents was in the south corner of Hatfield 
township, and therefore but a few miles distant from ’Squire 
Roberts’s farm. It is a tradition that the marriage was dis- 
pleasing to the Squire, and upon the ground of difference 
of religious views.* Whatever measure of truth there may 


1 One of the teachers here for several years (1804 to 1819), a man of 
good parts, was William Collum, who must have been B. F. Hancock’s 
preceptor. He made the calculations for almanacs published at Doyles- 
town by Asher Miner, and removed subsequently to Philadelphia. 
Others of his pupils contemporaneously with Mr. Hancock were Samuel 
Aaron, afterward famous as a teacher and preacher, who was born in 
the adjoining township of New Britain, and Samuel Medary, afterward 
conspicuous in the public affairs of Ohio, and Territorial Governor, for 
a time, both of Minnesota and Kansas. When Winfield 8S. Hancock was 
appointed a cadet at West Point, in 1840 (by Hon. Joseph Fornance), it 
chanced that Mr. Medary was a member of the Board of Visitors, so 
that Mr. B. F. Hancock, who had accompanied his son to the Academy, 
met his old friend and companion, and presented the youthful soldier to 
him, even before the Academy officials. 

? Among these at the time of the Revolution and later (he died in 
1801) was Dr. Charles Moore, whose home was at Montgomery Square. 
His wife, Milcah Martha (née Hill), was a woman of fine intelligence 
and cultivation. She removed, after the death of her husband, to Bur- 
lington, N. J., where she died in 1831. A small circulating library was 
established at Montgomery Square before 1800, which continued in ex- 
istence for about half a century. Among those who had presented 
books to it in its early years was Mrs. Ferguson, of Horsham, the 
daughter of Dr. Graeme, of Graeme Park. 

3 Though this is a matter of no consequence, I think it not very likely. 
The difference may have been caused by political divergences, the Hox- 
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have been in this, it is certain that "Squire Roberts’s will 
contained asmall bequest for Mr. Hancock, which was paid 
him by the executors, in January, 1824 (the "Squire having 
died in June of the previous year), together with an allow- 
ance, the amount of which had been determined by arbitra- 
tors, ‘‘ for services rendered the deceased.” 

Mr. Hancock’s education was sufficient to qualify him as 
teacher at the “ Free School,” which, as already related, he 
had attended as a pupil. He obtained that position, and 
occupied for a home the dwelling-house end of the school 
building. This was the birthplace of General Hancock, 
who, with his twin brother, Hilary Baker, was born Febru- 
ary 24,1824. The building still stands. It is a two-story 
stone building, at the hamlet of Montgomery Square, on 
the turnpike,—the old road from Philadelphia to Beth- 
lehem. Here Mr. Hancock remained as a teacher for a 
short time after the birth of the twin children, and then, 
having begun to read law under the direction of John 
Freedley, Esq.,! of Norristown, removed to that borough, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1828. There he resided, 
engaged in the practice of his profession, until his death, 
February 1, 1867. His third son, John, was born at Nor- 
ristown, March 23, 1830. He and his wife were buried in 
Montgomery Cemetery, on the banks of the Schuylkill, at 
that borough, where the remains of their distinguished son 
have now also been placed. 

Winrieitp 8. Hancock, then a lieutenant in the United 
States Army, married, January 24, 1850, Almira DuBois, 
daughter of Samuel and Almira DuBois Russell, of St. 
Louis, Mo., and she survives him. Their children were: 

(1.) Russell, born October 29, 1850; died December 30, 
1884; married, April 30, 1872, Elizabeth Gwynn, daughter 
of Nicholas and Elizabeth (Greathouse) Gwynn. They had 


worths being Democrats of Jeffersonian enthusiasm, while Squire John 
was a Federalist. Party feeling in those days had not so subsided as 
would be inferred from the phrase “the era of good feeling,” applied to 
Monroe’s time. 

1 He represented his district in Congress from 1847 to 1851. 
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four children,—Ada Elizabeth, Gwynn Richard, Almira; 
and Winfield 8., Jr., who died in infancy. 

(2.) Ada Elizabeth, born at Fort Myers, Florida, February 
24, 1857, died unmarried, March 18, 1875, at New York, 
and buried at Norristown, Pa. 
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THE WILLIAMS FAMILY. 


|The following record of the Williams Family is copied from a Mem- 
orandum in a Bible in the possession of Mrs. Deborah M. Cresswell, of 
Merion, formerly of Philadelphia, a descendant of Thomas Ellis.] 


Edward ap John of Cynlas in the Parish of Landerval 
near Bala or Pennlyn, Merionith-shire North Wales in Gt. 
Brittain. A free holder of about £24 per annum a man of 
good repute and careful to bring up his children in the 
fear of the Lord according to the Church of England anno 
1670. 

William ap Edward son of Edward ap John & —— his 
wife born the day of anno Married 

Katherin second daughter of Robert ap Hugh whose wife 
was one of the first of those people called Quakers in that 
part of Great Brittain. 

Elizabeth daughter of William ap Edward and Katherin 
his wife born the 14th of 3 month 1672. 

Katherin daughter of William ap Edward and Katherin 
his wife born the 29th of the 11th month 1676. 

Their mother died soon after Katherins birth. 

William ap Edward married anno 1681 

Jane daughter of John ap Edward a respectable religious 
family inclining to join the people called Quakers 8S* Jane 
having some time before joined them and in the Spring of 
the year 1682 s‘ W™ ap Edward and Jane his second wife 
and daughters Elizabeth and Katherin took Shipping with a 
number of their friends and relatives Edward Rees, Edward 
Jones and others leaving their native country clear of debt 
and in love and good report and esteem among them and 
arrived safely in the river Schuylkill in Penn* the 13th of 6 
mo called August [1682] in the ship Lyon John Compton 
master from Liverpool. The town of Philadelphia then not 
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known being a bank of woodland containing a few caves 
and two log houses occupied by Sweedes and a few English 
families. 

In about three or four months after, their worthy proprie- 
tor W™ Penn arrived with a number of families to settle 
this uncultivated wooden country & after several meetings 
and councils held it was concluded to fix the city and a plan 
thereof agreed upon where it was and now remains to be 
built and soon after in the fall of 1682 S* William ap Ed- 
ward with his family Edw* Jones, Ed. Rees, Robert Davis 
and many others settled on the west side of schuylkill Six 
or seven miles distant from the city, there dug caves, walled 
them and dwelt therein a considerable time where they suf- 
fered many hardships in the beginning, the next season 
being wet and rainy about [the time of] their barley harvest 
they could not get their grain dry to stack before it swelled 
and began to sprout—rendering it unfit for bread. They 
were in their necessities supplied by the natives (Indians) 
with venison and wild fowl. Their first cows to milk were 
obtained from New Castle Del., and divided among the neigh- 
bours and not having inclosures for them they were obliged 
to tie them with rope of grapevine some to a tree or stake 
driven in the ground there then being plenty of grass and 
sweet weeds. The Lord blessed them and enabled them to 
bear their difficulties for a time and blessed their labour 
with great success in raising grain and every support they 
could wish for— 

Love friendship and unity abounded among them and 
they cheerfully assisted one another as loving brethren. 

To return to the family s* William ap Edward after living 
some time or years in their cave in merion township bought 
about 200 acres of land in Blockley township adjoining to 
David Jones & others and there made improvements until 
he died anno Sept. 1749. 

S* William ap Edward’s daughter Elizabeth married 
Thomas Lloyd of Merriam township and was blessed with 
many children and lived & died in love and esteem with 
their neighbours. 
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Katherin married near Salem New Jersey and died without 
issue. 

S* William ap Edward and Jane his second wife had four 
children namely 

Sarah born the 29th of the Eighth month 1685. married 
Thomas Lawrence son of David Lawrence the elder whose 
wife was Eleoner daughter of Thomas Ellis (Register-Gen- 
eral under Wm. Penn) who arrived in Penna. anno 1683, 
and settled in Haverford in Chester County about 12 miles 
west of Philadelphia They were blessed with five children 
David, Rachel, William, Daniel and Sarah who were all of 
them married except William. 

Ellen born the 19th of fourth month 1691 married Henry 
Lawrence brother of st Thomas Lawrence and they were 
blessed with many children who were also married & were 
blessed with many children Sarah Jane married David 
Lewis. Ellen married David Jones of Radnor. Mary mar- 
ried Jacob Jones of Merriam but had no children Hannah 
married Evan Jones son of John Jones carpenter of North 
Wales & had three children Margaret, Henry and Hester. 

Mary the youngest born the 11th of eleventh month 1694 
married Richard Preston Tanner of Philadelphia and had 
but one child Rachel who died in minority. 

Edward their only Son was born the 7 day of second 
month 1689 and wrote his name Edward William married 
anno 1714. 

Eleanor daughter of David Lawrence the elder and the 
grand daughter of Thomas Ellis aforesaid anno 1683 and 
had five children namely 

Sarah daughter of Edward and Eleanor William was 
born the 13th day of fourth month 1720—Married Joshua 
Humphreys of Haverford son of Daniel Humphreys one of 
the first settlers there and had children Clement, Joshua, 
Hannah, Daniel and Jane. 

Edward son of Edward and Eleanor Williams was born 
the 24th of seventh month 1722—Married Hannah daughter 
of William Garret of Darby township and had two daugh- 
ters Hannah and 
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Joseph son of Edward and Eleanor William born the 
21st. of third month 1724. Married Hannah daughter ot 
Jonathan Jones of Merrion and had three Daughters, 
Rebecca, Eleoner and Sarah.! 

Jane daughter of Edward & Eleoner William was born 
the 21st of seventh month 1732 married Evan Thomas and 
had children Edward Eleoner, Joseph and Jonathan. 

S* Edward William and Eleonore his wife departed this 
life, Edward in the ninth month 1749 aged 60 Years. 
Eleoner in same month about the same age. 

Daniel (Founder of Williamsport, Pennsylvania also 
signer of the Non-Importation Act of 1765) eldest son of 
Edward and Eleonor William was born the 12th day of 
second month 1717 (Died Nov. 29th 1794) added s to his 
name and married the 27 of first month (March) at Philad* 
Jane Oldman daughter of Thomas Oldman of Philadelphia 
and grand daughter of Thomas Oldman of Lewiston near 
the Capes of Delaware and Grand daughter of Samuel 
Garrets of Darby township Chester County Penna. and 
lived in the greatest love and affection until 8 Mo. 1780 
s* Jane departed this life in the morning having had fifteen 
children two whereof died in their minority, viz. 

Mary daughter of Daniel and Jane Williams was born 
the 11th of 11th month 1747 about three o’clock in the 
morning being the first day of the week. Departed this 
life second month sixth 1749. 

Daniel and Jane Williams, Twins, son and daughter of 
Daniel and Jane Williams were born the 29th day of 7 mo. 
1748 between the hours of 10 & 11 o’clock in the morning 
being the fifth of the week. Departed this life Daniel the 
12th of 5 mo. following & Jane on the 14 of same month 
being in the space of two days together 1749. 

Edward son of Daniel and Jane Williams was born the 


1 Sarah married Edmund George. The late Jesse George was one of 
their children. 

Rebecca married Amos George. Three of their grandchildren—John, 
Joseph, and Jane—are still living at the old homestead at Overbrook 
Station, Philadelphia.—D. M. C. 
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15th day of 3 month (called May) 1750 about six o’clock in 
the morning being the 3* of the week. 

Ennion son of Daniel and Jane Williams was born on the 
8™ day of April 1752 being the sixth of the week about 
eight oclock in the evening.’ 

Sarah daughter of Daniel and Jane Williams was born 
the 16th day of March 1754 at about eight oclock in the 
evening Departed this Life... 

George son of Daniel and Jane Williams was born the 
16th day of March, 1756 Departed this life the 15" day 
of May, 1756. 

Mary (the second of that name) Daughter of Daniel and 
Jane Williams was born on the 17th day of May 1757. De- 
parted this life in July following. 

Deborah daughter of Daniel and Jane Williams was born 
the day of month Married John Field of Phil- 
adelphia. 

Departed this life the 31* day of 5 month 1802 and was 
interred at Merrion. 

Joseph son of Daniel and Jane Williams was born on the 
21* day of 7 month called July 1762 Departed this life 
November 26th 1765 of small pox. 

Daniel son of Daniel and Jane Williams was born the 23 
of ninth month called September 1763 Departed this life 
the 10th day of November 1765 of small pox. 

Samuel son of Daniel and Jane Williams was born the 
10th third month called March 1766 at 2 oclock in the 
morning Departed this life May 1769. 

Daniel son of Daniel and Jane Williams was born the 4th 
day of the ninth month called September 1770 at half past 
10 oclock at night Being the third son of that name and 
fifteenth child. 

Departed this life the 18th day of 8 month 1797. 

Hannah daughter of Daniel and Jane Williams was born 


? Ennion Williams, Major of the First Battalion of the Pennsylvania 
Rifle Regiment, commanded by Colonel Samuel Miles. He was com- 
missioned March 3, 1776, and resigned Feb. 4, 1777. He was at the 
battles of Long Island, Trenton, and Princeton. 
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onthe day of 9 month 1760. Departed this life on the 
day of month. 

Sarah daughter of Daniel and Jane Williams was born 
on the third day of the 12th month called December 1764 
at Eleven oclock at night being the second of that name 
and 13th child married on the fourth day of 6th month 1799 
at Friends North Meeting house Philadelphia to John Moul- 
son who was born the 31" day of 5 month (May 1761) at 64 
p.M. son of Saml. M. and Dinah Moulson of St. Johns 
England. 

Samuel Moulson son of John and Sarah Moulson was 
born in Norfolk Virginia on the 13th day of fourth month 
1800 between the hours eleven and twelve at night. 

Departed this life on the 26th day of 7" mo. following at 
half past twelve oclock at night 1800 

Deborah Moulson daughter of John and Sarah Moulson 
was born the fifth day of the ninth month 1801 between the 
hours of five and six oclock in the afternoon near Paradise 
Creek Virginia. was a prominent speaker in Friends 
meeting. 

John Moulson Jr son of John and Sarah Moulson was 
born on the 21* day of the fourth month 1803 between the 
hours of two and three oclock in the morning near Paradise 
Creek Virginia—died Dec" 15th (Sunday) 1861 buried Dec 
17™ in the Union Cemetery 6th & Federal 

John Moulson Sen’. departed this life on the 9th day of 
1st Month 1824 of Typhus fever and was interred in Friends 
burial ground corner of fourth and arch sts Philadelphia in 
the 64" year of his age. 

John Moulson Jr. son of John and Sarah Moulson mar- 
ried at Frankford near Philadelphia by the Rev*. Thomas 
Biggs on the 26th day of November 1826 unto Ellen Mary 
Lalanne Born the 28" day of February 1808—Daughter 
of Dominique Périgué and Don Minequette Duchesne La- 
lanne of the City of Philad* died May 24th 1865. buried 
6th & Federal. 

Edward Williams Moulson son of John and Ellen Mary 
Moulson was born on the third day of September 1827 at 
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half after nine o’clock in the evening at No. 298 High st. 
Philadelphia one door below 9th st. Departed this life on 
the 21* day of October 1829 at 20 minutes before nine 
oclock in the evening at the same place of Dropsy of the 
Brain being the fourth day of the week—was interred the 
next day in Plot T No. 6 of the Union Burial Ground 
corner of Federal and Sixth streets southwark Philadelphia 
—the deed for s* plot being in his name. in the middle of 
the plot aged 2 Years 1 month 18th days. 

Ennion Williams son of Daniel and Jane Williams De- 
parted this life second month twelfth 1830 at 11 oclock 
in the morning after five days illness of Pleurisy aged near 
78 Years. 

Francis Edward Moulson son of John and Ellen Mary 
Moulson was born on the (8) eighth day of June in the 
year of our Lord Eighteen hundred and Thirty one (1831) 
at about twenty minutes after one oclock in the morning 
being the fourth day of the week at Bristol Penn*—died 
August 9" 1866 buried at 6th & Federal Philadelphia. 

Sarah Moulson daughter of Daniel & Jane Williams 
departed this life after an illness of nine days of pleurisy 
at about 9 oclock on the morning of the 16th day of the 
Eleventh Month (November) in the year 1832 being the 
sixth day of the week and on the following first day was 
interred in the family plot T No. 6 (on the southern side 
of the Union Burial Ground before mentioned. Aged 68 
years. 

Sarah Williams Moulson daughter of John & Ellen Mary 
Moulson was Born on the 23* day of the 12" month (De- 
cember) in the year 1833 at about Eight oclock in the even- 
ing being the sixth day of the week at No. 96 south fifth st. 
Philad*. 

Deborah Moulson daughter of John and Ellen Mary 
Moulson was born on the 10 day of the first month (Jan- 
uary) in the year of our Lord Eighteen hundred and thirty 
six at about 10} oclock in the evening being the first of 
the week at No. 210 south Third st. Philadelphia (Tenth 
day of January 1836). 

VoL. x.—8 
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Ellen Mary Moulson daughter of John and Ellen Mary 
Moulson was born on the 26" day of the third month 
(March) Eighteen hundred and thirty eight at about 
oclock in the being the second day of the week at No. 
160 south Second st. 3* door below Spruce st. 

Deborah Moulson daughter of John and Sarah Moulson 
Departed this life on the 26 day of fourth month (April) at 
half after twelve oclock p.m. being on the sixth day of the 
week Eighteen hundred and thirty nine at No. 160 south 
Second st. of disease of the Lungs being sensible to the 
last moment and was interred in the grave of her mother 
on the south side of Plot T No. 6 of the Union Burial 
Ground on the following sabbath afternoon And at the 
same time and in the same grave was interred Ellen Mary 
Moulson who departed this life on the 28th of the fourth 
month Eighteen hundred and thirty nine at about a quarter 
before two oclock in the morning (of effusion of Water on 
the Brain) and the first of the week—daughter of John and 
Ellen Mary Moulson—aged one year one month and two 
days. 

Ellen Mary Moulson daughter of Jno. and Ellen Mary 
Moulson was born sept. 18. 1840. 

Died Dec. 16 1843. 

Ellen Mary Moulson daughter of John and Ellen Mary 
Moulson was born May 26 1848. 

Sarah Williams Moulson born 23* Dec. 1833 married 
Robt. M. C. Rae and died 29th March 1853 leaving one 
male child called Robert born July 17th 1852. 























NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Rotes. 


SocraAL LIFE IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1762.—Under the caption of “ A 
Jaunt to Philadelphia, in 1762,” we reprint from the current number of 
that excellent serial, the Magazine of American History, edited by Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, some extracts from the journal of a daughter of James 
Alexander, of New York, who visited Philadelphia in June of 1762. 
The names of the people she met and the localities visited are familiar 
to our readers; and as a description of social life, in the days of the 
Province, it is of special interest. 


“Thursday 3rd June 1762. Left New York at 11 o’clock, got to 
Douglasses at Quarter past 12 and dined, crossed Staten Island, the 
weather pleasant, neither hot, cold, wet, or dusty. Got to Amboy at 4 

ast 5, saw nobody but Miss Skinner, set out } before 7, & arrived at 

runswick 4 past 8, slept, & sup’d at Duff’s, a famous tavern, 3 large 
sae & dining room 36 feet long by 18 wide. The country thus far, 

ut indifferent though thick settled. The town to the Raritan and neigh- 
boring country looked very pleasant. 4th Rose at 6, took a walk 
through the town; set out at 3 past 7, went to Rocky Hill farm, visited 
the copper mine,’ men at work, drawing a level, sinking a new shaft, 
wages 6£ 13. a month, got to Princetown 3 past 11, the weather still 
pleasant, & country delightful, many beautiful & rich prospects, espe- 
cially from the top of the college, which is well contrived & under good 
management, 60 rooms, 120 closets, 100 windows in front, & above 100 
students. After long waiting, got a good dinner, & the first green peas, 
proceeded 4 past 3 & reached Trentonat 5, met Sr. John Clair who 
carried us forcibly to his house. The situation of Belmont charming, 
commanding a prospect of the Delaware up & down. The gardens large 
and laid out in fine taste, vast variety of trees, plants & flowers; a green 
house 63 feet long with a room over the whole length except two small 
rooms for a bed, & study, a Pinery, ice-house, noble stables, & other con- 
veniences. An agreeable and obliging family, left them with reluctance. 
5th June, rode to Bristol being aly through one of Penn’s unculti- 
vated mauves was woody, the rest rich & well inhabited, from Frankfort 
dusty for the first time, dined at Bristol. Tea at Halls, & arrived in 
Phil* at 6 o’clock. 6th Sunday—we went to Gov’ Hamilton and Glenery, 
in the afternoon to St. Peter’s Church, was surprised and delighted with 
Mr Duché, eloquence that far exceeded anything I ever heard before. 
7th Monday walked about the town—went to the State House a large 
and elegant building, & from the top a most commanding Prospect of all 
the Steeples, Squares and Streets, & also of the adjacent country went to 
Mr. Morris’ gardens. Visitors Mrs. Plumsted, Skinner, Mrs Stevens, 
Mr. Inglis, Mr Stevens, Mrs Gore. Mr McAul [M°Call] every evening. 
8th we went to Glenery dined on Turtle; numerous visitors Mrs & Miss 
Franks, Mrs & Miss Levi. Mrs C Stedman Miss Graeme, Mrs Barclay, 
Francis, Miss Allen, Mrs Cluw |Chew] Gov’ Hamilton & &c. 9th. At 
six went to market, which out does every thing to be conceived in 
Quantity ; Variety, & Cheapness, every thing is at least a third cheaper 
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than at New York, more cherries & strawberries from Mr Allen & the 
Gov' dined at Mr Plumsteds on Turtle, also an elegant desert: sup’d at 
Mr. Stevens. 10th. In the morning, cherries & pine apples, (3 fine ones) 
dined at Mrs Swifts Tea at Schuylkill Ferry. Came home the five mile 
tour, the country flat, roads fine, and great number of little seats, & gar- 
dens that render it quite delightful, sup’d at Mr. McAuls [M°Call]. 11th. 
Went in a party of 12 dined at the Falls of Schuylkill, no luck at fish- 
ing. Visited Smith’s folly, crossed over the hill to Germantown, road 

leasant, & great numbers of seats, company sup’d at Elliot’s. 13th. 

eard Mr Duché preach an Excellent Discourse—trout at dinner. 
Went with Mr Cox to the Romish Chappel, an ordinary Building fine 
organ an indifferent altar, & mean congregation sup’d at E’s. 15th. At 
ten went to the Proprietor’s gardens—green house, fine gravel walks, 
variety of shrubs, plenty of oranges, lemons, & citrons; went to Gov* 
Hamilton’s was charmed with the situation, fine garden, statues, paint- 
ings, walks. House & all in good order, fishing house stands romanti- 
cally in a wood over the Schuylkill on a projecting rock. A large 
company much at their ease, very sociable, various amusements. 17th. 
At ten we went to Mr Graff miniature painter sat two long hours, saw 
a great many pictures, in general like, tho’ flattered. In the afternoon 
went to Carpenter’s Island, delighted with the road, & amazing fertility 
of that spot. About 1000 acres in fine order, 400 head of cattle in the 
fall, sometimes 1000. . . . Sunday, heard Mr Duché’s farewell sermon 
which drew tears from most of the hearers. The matter, language, & 
delivery were equally & inexpressibly fine. After dinner went to Mt. 
Airy, the road through Germantown horribly dusty, the country & pros- 

ect fine, but little done, & nothing with the least taste. At supper the 
Stevens, Mrs Skinner, Plumsted, Mr Kearney & Mr McAul [M°Call] as 
usual. Monday left for home.” 


CorRRECTION.—While preparing a notice of Governor John Pott in 
Virginia Carolorum (Pa. Maa., Vol. IX. p. 409) I had been reading a 
notice of the Spanish spy and rogue Don Juan Gusman, and in a foot- 
note suggested that he was the person referred to by Governor Pott, on 
his trial. At the time, I had forgotten the satirical romance of Guzman 
of Alfarache, the rogue, which was then known in literature, and classed 
with Don Quixote, Pantagruel, and Don Diego’s visit to the inhabitants 
of the Moon. To the latter, and not Don Juan Gusman, Governor Pott 
referred. Epw. D. NEILL. 

Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


VIRGINIA CAROLORUM.—The articles by Rev. Edward D. Neill on 
“Virginia Carolorum” have been discontinued. The writer found so 
much new material that an arrangement has been made with the historical 
publishers, Joel Munsell’s Sons, Albany, to enlarge the chapters printed, 
and issue in May a book of 350 pages, in the same style as Neill’s Vir- 
ginia Company of London, with the title Virginia Carolorum, or Virginia 
during the Reigns of Charles First and Second, A.D. 1625 to A.D. 1685, 
based upon manuscripts and documents of the period. As the edition 
will be limited, those desiring copies should write-to the publishers. 


KILLBUCK ISLAND, PITTSBURGH.—Among the papers of the “ Wil- 
liam Henry MSS.,” among the collections of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, is the original draught of the petition of William 
Henry Killbuck to Governor Thomas McKean. It is in the hand- 
writing of the Moravian missionary, Rev. Benjamin Mortimer, with 
David Zeisberger as subscribing witness. The bracketed portions in 
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the text are interpolations in the handwriting of John Heckewelder. 
Gelelemend (whose sobriquet among the Americans was Killbuck) was 
a grandson of Netawatwes, a celebrated chief of the Turkey tribe of Del- 
awares. He was born in 1787, in the neighborhood of the Lehigh Water 
Gap, Carbon County, Pennsylvania. On the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War he became a strenuous advocate of peace among his people, 
and being a man of influence, drew upon himself, in consequence, the 
animosity of those of his countrymen who took up arms against the 
Americans. He was finally forced to seek the protection of the com- 
mandant at Pittsburgh. Even after the peace of 1795 his life was several 
times imperilled. 

Killbuck united with the Moravian Indian Mission at Salem, Ohio, in 
1778, where, in baptism, he received the name of William Henry, after 
his friend Judge William Henry, of Lancaster, for whom he long enter- 
tained a peculiar friendship, which had been cemented by an interchange 
of names. He died at Goshen in 1811. Descendants of the name are 
still in connection with the Moravian Indian Missions, and one, the 
Rev. John Henry Killbuck, a graduate of the Moravian Theological 
Seminary, was, in 1885, sent by that Church as a missionary to Alaska. 
He had previously been employed in the Indian Mission in Canada. 
The following is a copy of the petition referred to: 


To His Excellency Thomas McKean Esq* Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania: 

The talk of the Indian Killbuck, now called William Henry Killbuck, 
of Goshen, Muskingum County, State of Ohio; concerning his claim to 
Killbuck’s Island near Pittsburg. 

My Brother! 

Attend, I pray thee to my words! 

At the commencement of the revolutionary war, I was a principal 
chief of the Delaware nation; and had my residence at their town of 
Goschachking, at the Forks of White Woman’s creek and the Tuscarawa 
branch of the Muskingum. Many speeches were from time to time sent 
to me by the [great and wise men of the United States] agreeably to the 
tenor of which, I uniformly maintained peace and friendship with them, 
on which account those Indians who had joined the English, and were 
resolved to go to war, threatened to kill me. Finding at length that I was 
in danger of my life, and an attempt having actually been made against 
me on the Muskingum—as many people who are still alive well know— 
merely on account of my attachment to the American cause, I fled to 
Pittsburg, where I was kindly received by Col. Gibson, at that time the 
principal commanding officer among the troops there. Col. Gibson then 
gave [mein the name of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania] the little 
island [on the west side of the Alleghany River, and near the con- 
fluence of the two Rivers Alleghany and Monongahella], which is known 
to this day by the name of Killbuck’s island. [He spoke] in words to 
the following effect: “ Brother! I put you under my arm; nobody shall 
hurt you. Brother! I gave you this island where you and your children 
can always plant. The island shall be your sole property.”’ On this he 
gave directions tnat a part of the island should be cleared, ploughed, 
and planted forme with corn, which was also done again in the following 
years. The grant of the island to me was afterwards confirmed by Gen- 
‘0 Irvine and his successors the different commanding officers at Pitts- 

urg. 

[My Brother! This Island had long before that time, been considered 
as my Property by all the people of my Nation. And I was now 
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assured that the Governor of Pennsylvania would freely confirm me in 
this right. Indeed all the commanding officers stationed at Pittsburg 
from time to time assured me of this, and ever since that time I have 
either lived on it myself, or rented it out at a stipulated annual rate, to 
a tenant, who has from time to time made me payments, through my 
agents. | 

My Brother! 

I remained faithful to the Americans as long as the revolutionary 
war continued, which was about six years from the time that I fled to 
Pittsburg, and was known there by the name of Col. Killbuck or Col. 
Henry in the service of the United States; and I have continued to be 
their firm friend ever since. The commanding officers under whom I 
served, have often sent me into the Indian country on scouting parties, 
by which I was frequently put in imminent danger of my life; and I 
have performed various important services. 

My Brother ! 

My right to Killbuck’s island, I always considered as undisputed, 
because it was given me by such great men as Col. Gibson and Gen! 
Irvine, and was always spoken of as mine by Gen! Butler, Col. Broad- 
head, Col. Bayard, and many other gentlemen to whom I [and the ser- 
vice I had rendered] were well known; as well as by every person who 
lived at that time at Pittsburg. But not being acquainted with the laws 
and usages of the white people, I never asked for a written title to the 
land, not supposing it to be necessary, after having heard the words and 
promises of so many great men. 

My Brother! 

When the war was over, a treaty was held at Fort McIntosh by 
Gen' Butler and two other Commissioners whose names I have forgot, 
but I believe that they were Gen® Harmar and Clark. The Commis- 
sioners spoke of the above-mentioned island near Pittsburg as mine, and 
promised that, [in addition] more land should be given me [by Con- 
gress] when peace was made with all the Indian nations. 

My Brother! 

I ask for no more land for myself and children, except the little 
island which goes by my name near Pittsburg. I hear that it is now 
said by some people, that it was only given me for life, which I am 
assured was not the intention of the gentlemen who presented it to me 
in the name of the government, as they themselves, if still alive, would 
be ready to testify. During the six years that I lived at Pittsburg, I 
never heard that the grant was so understood by any person. 

My Brother! 

I do not recollect having had any personal acquaintance with you; 
but my son John, who received his education at Princeton College, 
remembers you perfectly well. I have heard much of the wisdom, jus- 
tice and good faith with which all public business has been conducted in 
Pennsylvania ever since you have been made Governor; and in partic- 
ular, that old promises, and faithful services to the country, are brought 
into remembrance again. I rely therefore on you as my Friend, and 
— your aid and assistance in procuring me an indisputable written 
title for ever to Killbuck’s island near Pittsburg, to be vested, for my 
use, in the name of my friend Mr John Heckewelder of Gnadenhiitten, 
and his assigns; to which end persuant to advice given me, it is also my 


intention to apply by petition to the Assembly. his 
(Signed) WILLIAM HENRY  X KILLBUCK. 
mark 


Goshen near Gnadenhiitten, 8 Jany 1805 





| 
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The above speech was written by the subscriber for William Henry 
Killbuck, at his request. 
BENJAMIN MORTIMER, 
Missionary among the Indians. 
Witness 
DAVID ZEISBERGER 
Missionary among the Indians 
Goshen near Gnadenhiitten 
8 Jany 1805. JoHN W. JORDAN. 


Davis’s SPANISH CoNQUEST OF NEW MExico.—The merits of this 
work receive the following recognition from Mr. Henry W. Haynes, of 
the a Institute of America, in his chapter on the Early Ex- 
plorations of New Mexico, in Winsor’s “ Narrative and Critical History 
of America,” Vol. II. 

“Tn the year 1869 important additions were made to our knowledge 
of the early history of New Mexico, and especially of Coronado’s — 
dition. Mr. W. H. H. Davis, who ‘has held an official position in t 
Territory, and in 1856 had published an interesting study of it under 
the title of El Gringo, gave to the world the first history, The Span- 
ish Conquest of New Mexico. It is a valuable contribution to history, in 
which faithful and diligent use has been made of the original author- 
ities and of unpublished documents; and it is the only full and connected 
narrative that on yet appeared of the series of events which it relates.” 
It is hardly necessary to inform our readers that Mr. W. H. H. Davis 
is our old friend and correspondent, Gen. W. H. H. Davis, of Doyles- 
town. 


HusBAND—PRICE—HAINES.—Families. In an old Bible belonging 
to Israel B. Haines, of Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, are found the follow- 
ing records: 

William Husband & Mary His Wife—ages of Our Children 

First Born : 

Hannah was born 27th day of March 1722 

Hermon was born 3rd day of October 1724 

William was born 7th day of March 1727 

John was born 81st day of March 1729 

Thomas was born 10 day of March 1731 

Mary was born 20th day of May 1734 

Joseph was born 15th day of February 1736/7 

Catharine was born 28rd day of Decem’ 1738 

Margery was born 27th day of 1741 

Ann was born 29th day of 1745 

Sarah was born 26th day of September 1748 

The 4 day of the 9 month 1775 

Josiah Haines 

[Note.—This was doubtless the date of marriage of the above Ann and 

Josiah Haines. | 


David Price (son of John Price & Abigail his Wife) and Ann Hus- 
band (Daughter of William Husband & Mary his Wife) was married by 
John Hamilton Rector of North East Church Cecil County & Province 
of Maryland upon the fourteenth Day of November In the year of our 
Lord one Thousand and Seven hundred & Sixty five 1765 

Recorded by David Price. 
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Abigail Price (first Born) Daughter of the above Named David Price 
& Ann his Wife, was Born the 24th day of August about Two o clock in 
the afternoon being the first Day of the Week “Anno Domini 1766 

William Price (second child) son of the above Named David Price & 
Ann his wife was Born the first Day of November being the first Day of 
the Week about Two o clock in the Morning In the year of our Lord 1767. 

Mary Price (Third Child) Daughter of the above Named David Price 
& Ann his Wife was born the Twenty fifth Day of January being the 
fourth Day of the Week about Two o clock in the Morning In the year 
of our Lord 1769 

David Elisha Price ( fourth Child) son of the above Named David & 
Ann his Wife was born the Twenty fifth Day of December being the 
Third day of the Week about two o Clock in the morning in the year of 
our Lord one Thousand seven hundred & Seventy 1770 

Ann Price (fifth Child) Daughter of the above named David Price & 
Ann his Wife was born the fifteenth day of June about four o Clock in 
the Morning in the year of our Lord 1772 one Thousand Seven hundred 
& Seventy two. 

Margery the Sixth Child was Born the 18th day of November Anno 
Dom. 1773 about 3 o’Clock in the afternoon. 

David Price Departed this Life at Redstone the Seventh day of 
November anno Domini 1773 

Jane Haines Daughter of Josiah Haines & Jane his Wife, was born 
the fourth Day of eight month in the year 1772 

Hermon Haines Son of the same Josiah Haines & Ann His Wife was 
born the 22nd Day of the 6th mo: 1776 

Catharine Haines Daughter of the same Josiah and Ann Haines was 
born the 22nd Day of the 12th mo: 1777 

Lydia Haines Daughter of Josiah and Ann Haines was born the 
fourteenth Day of the 10th mo: at 7 O clock in the evening, in the 
year 1779 
' Sarah Haines Daughter of Josiah and Ann Haines was born the 17th 
Day of the 7th mo: at 3 Oclock in the morning in the year 1781. 

Marget Haines Daughter of Josiah and Ann Haines was born the 12th 
Day of the 8rd mo. at 7 Oclock in the evening, in the year 1783 

Joseph Haines Son of said Josiah and Ann Haines was born the 5 
Day of the 8 Month at or near abought 4 O Clock morning in the year 
of our Lord 1785. 

Elizabeth Haines last Child and Daughter of Josiah & Ann Haines 
was born the 22d Day of the 3d mo: March about 10 °Clock in the Even- 
ing & Seventh Day of the week in the year of our lord One thousand 
seven hundred and eighty eight. 1788 

The above Ann Haines Departed This Life on Feb™ 17th Ann. dom. 
1813 Aged 68 3 °Clock. 

Andru Vaneman his Wife Elizabeth Vaneman Departed this Life on 
august 241813 Daughter of Josiah Haines and Ann his Wife. 

Josiah Haines Departed this Life on Feb™ 6th Ann. dom, 1822 in the 
ninetyeth year of his Age. 

Joseph Haines Siepeated this Life one the 18 day of aprel 1832 

Margaret Haines departed this life on the 21st of April 1853 aged 
75 years 83—17 

Hermon Haines died July 29th 1865 aged 89 years and 7 days. 
Buried in the family burial ground on his farm, North Strabane Town- 
ship Washington County Pennsylvania. 

Note by Redick McKee of California } 

July 4 1867 
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Note.—Ann Husband, daughter of William and Mary first married 
David Price, son of John and Abigail; and second Josiah Haines, son 
of Isaac and Catharine (David) Haines. She died in Washington 
County, Penna. 

Josiah Haines was three times married, first to Mary Cock, daughter 
of Benjamin and Ann (Brinton) Cock; second to Jane Garrett daughter 
of Joseph and Mary (Sharpless) Garrett; and third to Ann Price, née 
Husband. 

Abigail Price married Hon. Isaac Weaver, once Treasurer of Penn- 
sylvania, and who alsoserved in both houses of the Legislature. 

Mary Price married Craig Ritchie, a prominent citizen of Canonsburg 
in its earlier history. TH. MAXWELL Ports. 

Canonsburg, Pa. 


RECORDS OF THE DESCENDANTS OF NATHANIEL ELY, THE EMI- 
GRANT, WHO SETTLED FIRST IN NEWTOWN, NOW CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
WAS ONE OF THE First SETTLERS OF HARTFORD, ALSO OF NORWALK, 
CoNN., AND A RESIDENT OF SPRINGFIELD, MAss., FROM 1659 UNTIL 
HIS DEATH IN 1675. Compiled by Heman Ely, including material col- 
lected by Mrs. Amanda (Ely) Terry. 4to. Illustrated. 515 pp. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1885. 

We are indebted to the thoughtful suggestion of the Rev. William 
Ely, of Germantown, and to the kindness of the compiler, Heman Ely, 
of Elyria, Ohio, for a copy of this, one of the most elaborate genealogies 
it has been our pleasure to notice. And the descendants of Nathaniel 
Ely, who was born at Tenterden, in the county of Kent, O. E., in 1605, 
and emigrated to Massachusetts in April of 1634, cannot fail to recognize 
the thoroughness and the clear and simple system of notation and arrange- 
ment which characterize the work. Mr. Ely has been engaged for several 
years in its compilation, and the result of his labor of love is worthy of 
all commendation. The book is printed on heavy plate-paper, and is 
embellished with twenty engravings and numerous autographs. Three 
full indexes add much value to the work. The edition is limited to 520 
copies, and is sold in cloth at $7, and in half morocco at $8 per copy, 
exclusive of express charges or postage. Orders will be supplied by 
addressing the compiler at Elyria, Ohio. i. W. J. 


THE WILDERNESS RoAp. A DESCRIPTION OF THE ROUTES OF 
TRAVEL BY WHICH THE PIONEERS AND EARLY SETTLERS FIRST CAME 
To Kentucky. Prepared for the Filson Club by Thomas Speed. With 
Map. 4to, pp. 75. Louisville, Ky., 1886. 

The principal routes over which passed that remarkable immigration 
from the East to Kentucky, between 1775 and 1795, were three,—one 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and thence down the Ohio River; 
another starting from Baltimore to Fort Cumberland on the Potomac 
River, along the Braddock Road to Redstone on the Monongahela (a 
part of which was subsequently known as the National Road), and 
thence by water; and the “ Wilderness Road,” from Fort Chissel on 
New River, Virginia, via Cumberland Gap to the Falls of the Ohio. To 
reach Fort Chissel, there was the northern route from Philadelphia to 
Lancaster, to York, thence to the Potomac River at Wadkin’s Ferry, 
and up the Shenandoah Valley, through Martinsburg, Winchester, and 
Staunton. Another route ran from Richmond up the valley of the James 
River. Mr. Speed has collected together many interesting facts relating 
to his subject from that most reliable of sources, old manuscript letters, 
diaries, and journals, which he has had published for the purpose of pres- 
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ervation, as well as with the hope that others may be stimulated to further 
researches. The work is not only a valuable contribution to the history 
of Kentucky, but will be read with interest by Pennsylvanians. The 
paper and peoegns the book are worthy of commendation. Re- 
ceived from John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. J.W.J. 


Cuicaco Historical Socrery.—We have received a copy of the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Chicago Historical Society, together 
with a list of the officers and members for 1885-86. The history of the 
Society itself has not been an uneventful one. Organized in 1856, and 
incorporated the year following, its valuable collection was destroyed in 
the great conflagration of October 9, 1871. In 1872 it was reorganized, 
but misfortune again followed quickly, for it was destroyed a second time 
by fire July 14, 1874. Phcenix-like, it was again reorganized in 1877, 
since which date Mr. Albert D. Hager has been its ames 

s Weds 


HARTZELL.—Mr. R. S. Hartzell has sent us his prospectus of a His- 
torical and Genealogical Record of the Hartzell Family. Heinrich 
Hertzel landed at Philadelphia in 1732, and purchased land at what is 
now Telford, Montgomery County. He died June 21, 1784, and was 
interred in the burying-ground of the Indianfield German Reformed 
Church, near Telford. lrich, who came over in the same ship with 
Heinrich, settled near Tylersport, Montgomery County, and died Feb. 
11,1771. Conrad Hertzel arrived Dec. 6, 1788, and settled in Salsburg 
township, Northampton (now Lehigh) County. These three were the 
first of the name to come to America, and as the Hartzells in the 
different sections of the country trace their ancestry to the Pennsylvania 
immigrants, all communications should be addressed to the editor at 
No. 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN: A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE EMINENT 
NAVIGATOR AND DISCOVERER. By Henry H. Hurlbut. 19 pp. 
Chicago, 1885. 

This brief but interesting sketch of the eminent explorer, the first 
white man to enter within the basin of the great American lakes, and 
for whom that beautiful sheet of inland water environed among the hills 
of New Hampshire and New York was named, was read before the 
Chicago Historical Society, October 20, 1885. On the same occasion a 
portrait of Champlain, painted by Miss Harriet P. Hurlbut, from a copy 
of Moncornet’s engraving, published by the Prince Society, was pre- 
sented to the Society. J. W.d. 


Henry ANTEs.—A GERMAN HERO OF THE COLONIAL TIMES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA; OR, THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY ANTES, by 
Rev. Edwin McMinn, of Moorestown, New Jersey, is the title of a 
twelvemo, of about three hundred pages, which is now going through 
the press. As a life of this early settler of Montgomery County, whose 
name so frequently occurs in the civil affairs of the Province, and in 
records relating to the religious history of the Pennsylvania-Germans, 
has never before been written, we hope that the labors of the author will 
receive that appreciation they deserve. Price $1.25. For copies, address 
the author. 
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BALL.—In my volume of “ Virginia Genealogies,” nearly ready for 
the press, and containing the families of Ball, Brown, Conway, Daniel, 
and others, will appear a full genealogy, with original documents, of the 
family of BALL, from whom descended GEORGE WASHINGTON. In my 
researches I have discovered three families of the name of Bal/ claiming 
kin with the Washington-Ball family of Va. This query is written to 
elicit more definite data than has yet come to hand on thissubject. The 
Virginia family pedigree can be briefly stated. William’ Ball, b. cis 
1600, d. 1669, m. Hannah Atherold 1633, and came from Eng. to Va. cis 
1650. He had two sons to mature,—William’ and Joseph.? William? 
left a large —y some of whom have escaped my search. Joseph? had 
one son, whose descendants I have in extenso. He had, among other 
daughters, Mary, who m. Augustine Washington and had George Wash- 
ington. William® had a son William, born about 1669-70, and a son 
David, born, as his tombstone says, 1686. A Philadelphia family of 
Balls, whose descendants I do not know, but whose chart is before me, 
claim relationship to George Washington through the Ball line. They 
descend from William Ball, born 12th Sept., 1686, who m. Mary White, 
dau. of Wm. of Newport, and died 8th Sept. 1740. He left seven children, 
one of whom m. Judge Gibson, of Phila. Another Penna. family of 
Balls, a brief chart of which lies before me, descend from William Ball, 
born Pa. but moved to Va. when twenty years old,and began the first 
iron works started in Virginia. His line is represented in part, at this 
time, by Thomas H. Ball, of Cal., who, from 1861-65, was in the C.S. A. 
service in Va. and Ga., during the latter years of the war, being of the 
firm of Keating & Ball, engravers of C. S. currency. He descends 
from Wm. of Pa., thus: William,! John,? William,’ Thomas,* Thomas 
H.° Their claim is partly based on a strong family likeness to General 
Washington, who, tradition says, recognized them as relatives through 
common English descent. 

A third claim appears in Stone’s “ Reminiscences of Saratoga,” p. 399, 
where Rev. Eliphalet Ball, of Ballston, claims to have been the third 
cousin of Washington. This could not have been, excepting as a de- 
scendant in the 4th gen. from a brother of William Ball, the Va. 
emigrant. 

I insert this query to learn more of these three Ball families. If their 
connection with the Va. Balls can beshown to have had existence in Eng- 
land it will aid me to prove the English lineage of the Balls, of whom 
no English pedigree is known that will bear genealogical tests. I will 
be grateful for any information on the subject. 

Rev. HorAcE Epwin HAYDEN, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


LENAPE INDIANS ON THE MissouriI.—In the summer of 1797, the Rev. 
John Heckewelder and Judge William Henry, with several assistants, 
were sent by the Moravian Church to survey the land on the Muskingum 
River, in Ohio, granted by the United States to the Moravian Indian 
Mission. In a journal kept by Heckewelder (which will appear in a 
subsequent conkerel the Seneiins), he has recorded that Captain White- 
Eyes (a Turtle-Delaware) and his squaw (a Wyandot) camped with 
them, and that in the course of aconversation, on May 20, stated: “Sev- 
eral years ago his father’s brother had been with an Indian nation on 
the western waters of the Missouri, which tribe also spoke the Lenape 
language. He was received in a very friendly manner, and he and the 
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other refugees were acknowledged by the chiefs of the nation as members 
of their tribe. The Welsh Indians, who, according to several state- 
ments, livedon the head-waters of the Missouri, appeared to be mythical. 
He had often inquired concerning them, but could discover no traces 
of such a nation.” What clan of the Lenape were settled on the “ west- 
ern waters of the Missouri” about 1790, or earlier? 

JOHN W. JoRDAN. 


CLAYPOLES OF PENNSYLVANIA, it is thought, were descended from 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Protector Oliver Cromwell. Can any one 
tell me how Edith Claypole, of Philadelphia, who was thrice married, 
—(1) David Chambers, Sept. 1, 1744; (2) William Archibald McRae; 
(3) Lord Ralston,—was descended trom Oliver Cromwell? An answer to 
this Magazine would oblige 

GENEALOGIST. 


Replies. 


THoMAS Bupp (vol. ix. p. 490).—The reply in your last number refers 
Mr. Shober to all that is known of Thomas Budd’s ancestry. Of the 
emigrant I can only add, that he died in Philadelphia, Feb. 15, 1697/8. 
Susannah, his wife, was buried Feb. 4, 1707/8. Four children 
survived: I. John Budd, who m. Rebecca Baynton, and had ten 
or more children, of whom Mary m. Peter Baynton, Sarah m. 
John Murray, and John Budd, who m. Rosanna, daughter of Samuel 
Shivers, of Gloucester County, N.J. II. Thomas Budd, who m. Martha 
——, and was buried Sept. 19, 1699. III. Mary, who m. William Allen, 
of Philadelphia, merchant, and had with others who d. y. John Allen, 
and (Chief-Justice) William Allen. IV. Rose, who m. Ist, George 
Plumley, and had issue; 2dly, John McWilliams, and 3d, Joseph Ship- 
pen (son of Edward the Mayor). BRUNHILDE. 


Bupp (vol. ix. p. 490).—Book H, 7, page 451, of Grantors, Philadel- 
phia Office of Deeds, gives some items in the family history of “ Mary 
Allen, widow, and daughter of Thomas Budd, merchant, deceased,” 
dated 9th June, 1756. 

There is also much more of value in “The History of Medicine and 
Medical Men in New Jersey,’’ by Stephen Wickes, M.D. Newark, 1879. 
See p. 171 et sequitur, which elucidates much of the early history of the 
Budds, with biographical sketches not to be found elsewhere. The Hon. 
John Clements’ “ First Settlers in Newton Township, N. J.,” will add 
largely to the foregoing. The valuable list of marriages in the latter 
part of this work is not included in the index. Ports. 


GRIFFITH JONES (vol. ix. p. 491).—An affirmation dated 1st of Oct., 
1725, recorded 15th Dec., 1756, in Book H, 7, page 319, of Grantors, in 
the Recorder of Deeds Office, Philadelphia, gives some facts in this fam- 
ily history. It was made by Ann Willcox, aged sixty years, widow of 
Joseph Willcox, and mentions her “ father-in-law,” Griffith Jones. The 
word “father-in-law” here is taken apparently in its ancient use, and 
means step-father. Mrs. Willcox mentions “Joan, wife of Griffith 
Jones, mother of this affirmant,”’ and speaks of Rebecca, Sarah, and 
Ann Willcox, her daughters. There are other deeds recorded on the 
pages before and after this which should be consulted, as they give fur- 
ther genealogical facts. 

Ports. 


Camden, New Jersey, April 10, 1886. 
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